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Prudent Optimism 


a. ARE DAYS when we are all beset 
with a multitude of conflicting atti- 
tudes on the part of those around us. 
One person, representing one extreme, is 
jubilant over the Republican victory. 
Everything is fine now! Affairs have been 
righted over night and we can forge ahead 
to make the most of the wonderful op- 
portunities the change has created. An- 
other person, representing the other ex- 
treme, savs that the whole world is out of 
joint. Strikes follow strikes in sickening 
succession; crisis after crisis arises in 
world affairs: business is falling off, the 
cost of living is rising, the future looks 
black. 


Cantor’s Thesis 


Among the more intellectual the pessi- 
mistic view appears to hold sway. Which 
seems to bear out the thesis of Nathaniel 
Cantor who, in his new book, Dynamics 
of Learning, makes the challenging accu- 
sation that “the modern world has been 
plunged into chaos by the intellectuals. 
the products of Western illiberal higher 
education.’’ Even liberal Professor Can- 
tor himself falls under the influence of 
pessimism. He sees the release of atomic 
power as one of the greatest blessings or 
one of the most devastating curses of 
mankind. ‘We are still far from under- 
standing the complicated skeins of mod- 
ern civilization,” says he. ‘We haven't 
succeeded in providing the majority of 
people in this country or in any other 
country with the kind of food, shelter or 


medical attention which is possible . 

we have permitted the economic institu- 
tions of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century to develop helter-skelter. The 
point has been reached in the middle of 
the twentieth century where we must 
plan, for good or for evil—or else be 
blown out of the need for planning.” 

To Reinhold Niebuhr, profound reli 
gious philosopher, the picture looks hope- 
less. Writing in Discerning the Signs of 
the Times, he savs: “Since the moral and 
spiritual resources to achieve a just and 
stable society in global terms are not yet 
available, we must be prepared to live for 
decades, and possibly for centuries, in 
heart-breaking frustration, somewhat 
eased by small advances toward the de- 
sired goal.” 

Fortunately Cantor sees a way out of 
the difficulty. He thinks that if enough 
of us “rededicate ourselves to the task of 
building a world grounded upon a revi- 
vified faith in the essential dignity of and 
respect for the human being, there is still 
a fighting chance that man can create an 
orderly world of his choice. . . . It is the 
creative and united will of men and 
women which can give mankind control 
over its destiny.” 


Our Responsibility 
The above provocative views are a 
challenge to every one of us engaged in 
public relations work. They point to the 
imperative need on our part to develop 
and maintain a sound perspective. As 
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persons who occupy the role of advisor, 
and thereby affect the lives of large num- 
bers of people. we need to see life as 
nearly whole as we can. We have the re- 
sponsibility of thinking deeply, of reason- 
ing from cause to effect. of tracing events 
to their sources and doing our utmost to 
project them into the future as far as 
sound thinking permits. 


No Place for Pessimism 


More than most persons is the public 
relations advisor buffeted by events as 
they transpire. He must be constantly 
abreast of what is taking place. He must 
keep his hand sensitively upon the pulse 
of the times. Otherwise he is not in a po- 
sition to give advice that will insure 
safety and success for the persons and 
institutions he is serving. Consequently, 
unless he is always on guard he can easily 
be swept overboard by the waves of cur- 
rent thought and developments. 

Possibly other persons can justify be- 
coming pessimistic. The head of a busi- 
ness can point to a declining volume of 
orders, a distressing increase in cost of 
wages, materials and other necessary ele- 
ments in carrying on, and pessimistically 
conclude that his institution has tough 
days ahead. A public official may gloomi- 
lv view the current scene and add his 
mournful note to the rising tide of pessi- 
mism. Even the scholar may adopt the 
view presented by philosopher Niebuhr, 
But not the public relations advisor. 

His responsibility is to build within 
himself adequate resources of thought- 
fulness, the ability to strip off surface in- 
dications and get to the heart of develop 
ments and problems. While giving due 
consideration to current factors, he is 
called on to think also in long-range 
terms—to point the way to decisions not 
made solely in terms of the present hour. 


This is an idealistic approach to the func- 
tion he performs, to be sure. But it is no 
less a practical approach. Just as he rises 
to the stature that such an interpretation 
demands of him so does his value to those 
he serves and to himself rise in proportion. 

These are truly days which try men’s 
souls. And there is material in abundance 
on which one can seize to justify pessi- 
mism. But, by the same token, there are 
as many, possibly more, factors in the 
present situation which justify optimism. 
Not a soft, thoughtless, but a prudent, 
optimism—an optimism that counts the 
cost. weighs the evidence, and includes 
hope. Doubt and fear are terrible com- 
panions. To a considerable extent at 
least, we are creatures of our environ- 
ment; we are greatly influenced by the 
thinking of those around us. Hence sane, 
prudent optimism can mean a great deal 
during these uncertain times. As John 
Dewey has pointed out, the attitudes we 
form are largely a matter of chance de- 
pendent upon the “conditions, circum- 
stances, contacts, intercourses, and pres- 
sures that are brought to bear on the 
individual.” 


Or Be Guilty of Littleness 


And so we in public relations should 
demonstrate a conservative optimism. To 
be effective it must grow out of the depths 
of our best thought, our most careful at- 
tention to the needs of the hour, the 
rights of those whom we serve, and the 
future of the free institutions and wav of 
life we hold dear. If we do not rise to meet 
this challenge we will be guilty of an in- 
defensible littleness. of failing to meet 
the responsibilities of our calling, which 
is largely in our hands to make or break 
during this period of crisis through which 
we are passing. 


Rex F. HarRLtow 





“To him whose elastic and vigorous thought keeps pace with the sun, the day is a 


perpetual morning.” —THOREAU, Walden. 
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ABOUT LABOR- 
IS EVERYONE BEING PRACTICAL? 


By MARTIN DODGE 
Dodge & Mugridge, Labor and Public Relations Counsel, New York City 


N” IT’S THE IVORY TOWER that’s 
crowded. It used to be nice and 
roomy up there with nobody but profes- 
sors around. But some great big business- 
men have moved in and threaten to take 
over the place. 

Dear Santa Claus, their spokesman 
writes. asking him to send them some 
nice reasonable labor leaders. who never 
use bad words like greed or monopoly 
and who believe in the sanctity of con- 
tracts. P.S. And also kindly send along a 
sood Wagner Act Eliminator, and for 
Christmas dinner, please pass the Case 
Bill. 

No reward, however high, would lead 
to the finding among this group ofa single 
person who doesn’t believe that the most 
besetting problem that faces manage 
ment might not be solved by a combina- 
tion of stringent labor legislation and a 
sharp decline in the labor market. 

Why is it that famously practical busi- 
ness men are suddenly frustrated by 
something which has always been part 
and parcel of business, namely, human 
relations? Are they not unrealistic about 
the turn which the problem of human 
relations has taken? For instance, they 
admit labor’s right to organize, but be- 
come highly emotional about the unre- 
liable and racketeering type of labor 
leadership with which they have to deal. 
Do they forget that for a long period of 
time they put all kinds of obstacles in the 
way of labor’s organizing, to the point 
that a man almost had to be crooked to 
get around them? 

Many put in power by such conditions 
still remain in control of labor unions. 
Many others taking their cue from these 
early leaders or unable to believe that 


they have in fact become “recognized,” 
continue to behave as if life itself de- 
pended upon a constant drawing of the 
sword. This is a deplorable situation but 
it won't be cured by getting red in the 
face. Recognition that such people are in 
power partly as the result of manage- 
ment’s own policies should suggest that 
a change in management's policies might 
be one way to get rid of them. But labor 
leaders thrive on bad conditions. They 
have hard sledding where labor condi- 
tions are good. And they find it uncom- 
fortable whenever management demon- 
strates that it has their measure and can 
be as realistic and smart as they are. 

But to believe that with the racketeers 
will go the unions themselves is to throw 
in your lot with the Lonely Hearts. The 
truth of the matter is that the labor 
movement in America has gone furthe1 
than either union leaders or businessmen 
realize. It was a cause. It has become a 
power. It is pointing in the direction of 
creating an era. One needs only to cite 
the fate of the coal operators, the history 
of the Pittsburgh utility strike, or the 
condition of the maritime industry, to 
see both that the traditional determi- 
nants of business policy are no longer 
operative, and that action by govern- 
ment, so loudly demanded in some quar- 
ters, has not had the result of reestablish- 
ing wonted authority. 

The recent elections appear to have 
had at least a temporary effect on union 
policy, but no one should believe that a 
change of administration will constitute 
a panacea for industrial strife. It is not 
any easier for Republicans than it is for 
Democrats to make large numbers of 
workmen hew and haul against their will. 
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A corporate person can be legally con- 
trolled through sequestering its assets. 
but the assets of working people are their 
hands and heads and hearts, which can- 
not be sequestered. 

It does not come over these new ivory 
tower tenants that industrial society is 
really dynamic. Jobs are of course still 
important and money still talks, but 
something has been added. The average 
American, who is mostly wage earner, 
now sees himself as an economic person, 
He has declared a kind of economic in- 
dependence. Although he hasn't become 
much of an economist. he wants satisfac- 
tions, just the way the school books say. 
and he wants them both in his capacity 
as a producer and as a consumer. Giving 
satisfaction is no longer only a fine phrase 
of the advertising copy writer—it has of 
necessity become the end purpose of the 
profit system, the dominating and con- 
trolling test by which business survival 
is determined. 

This is no threat to our economy. It 
only widens the frontier. Why, then, do 
things seem to be coming apart? Has 
capitalism succeeded so well that its 
prophets have been catapaulted out of 
range of its present day problems? Or has 
it so nurtured and vitaminized the mass 
of its beneficiaries that, like lemmings on 
their suicidal march to the sea, they are 
now trampling the instrument of their 
own elevation? 


Misconceptions 

Certainly grotesque misconceptions 
abound in this country today. Events 
have outdistanced the popular mentality, 
if not that also of the front office. A quar- 
ter-century sequence of speakeasies, pros- 
perity, depression, New Deal, war and 
Walter Reuther, has compacted in this 
short space of time a spinning pattern of 
events such as man never before faced. 
It is not surprising that there should be 
confusion even at the top. 

Public relations was born into this era. 
While still adolescent it finds itself 


charged with the staggering task of pro- 
tecting a whole nation’s economic virtue 
Needless to say the job won't be done by 
helping management talk to itself. That 
futile practice has been remarked upon 
enough, it would seem. to cause manage- 
ment to reel in some of its long words 
and measure its cast more suitably to 
reach those who need to be persuaded. 
Quantities of language are now being 
produced which may be suitable for con- 
sumption at the Bankers Club, but are 
either meaningless or positively alienat- 
ing to that vastly more numerous body 
that meets over a glass of beer. 
Lacks Realism 

Conspicuous for its lack of realism is 
this example of an important house or- 
gan, going to over a hundred thousand 
employees, which endeavors to instruct 
its readers in the economics of America. 
Lamenting inflation, which it ascribes to 
recent wage increases that have preceded 
gains in productivity, it states that the 
result would not be so serious “but for 
the fact that important segments of our 
population have fixed incomes.” 

Well, that’s just too bad, the emplovee 
savs. I'd like to get my hands on some of 
that fixed income myself. No lavoffs, no 
unemployment. Always income. 

The president of one of the nation’s 
big corporations, so big that it has fre- 
quently been tagged for monopolistic 
practices, writes a letter addressed to all 
employees, in which he almost goes out 
of his way to refer to “the extensive 
nation-wide operations of the Company.” 
Is this official so far removed from reality 
as not to sense the negative effect of such 
a reference? Or is he so far removed from 
the house organ that the letter appeared 
over his signature without his authorship 
or perhaps even his knowledge? 

An industrial editor recently reported 
to me that he had requested an interview 
with the president of his company so that 
a suitable official announcement could be 
made in the employee paper regarding a 
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change in company policy of vital im- 
portance to all employees. The interview 
was denied, but the president granted a 
similar request from an outside publica- 
tion which promptly published the story. 

I have just stopped to examine a pile 
of 53 company publications intended 
principally for employee consumption. 
Only two of the 53 contain a direct com- 
munication from the head of the business 
and these are more propaganda than 
fact: only two others carry anything au- 
thoritative from top management. 

The chief executive of a large invest- 
ment trust. disturbed by the state of 
mind of wage earners generally, recently 
composed a letter expressing his concern 
and addressed it to the presidents of all 
of the 94 companies in which the trust 
had a financial interest. Eighty some 
presidents responded, saying in effect, 
isnt it awful, whatever can be done 
about it! 


A Lot Forgotten 


A recent study of the personal his- 
tories of 143 men new in top management 
positions in 50 of the largest industries 
in America turns up the interesting fact 
that the average starting wage of all 143 
was $13.40 a week. These men must have 
learned a great deal since the thirteen- 
fortv-a-week days, but also haven't they 
forgot a lot? 

We are deluged with the notion that 
every thing is interdependent—U.S. can't 
get along without the rest of the world, 
the farmer can't get along without the 
city man, the automobile manufacturer 
can't put out cars without the help of the 
roller-bearing people. Similarly industrial 
society has to mesh. Someway it has to be 
decided where the parts go and how they 
function. The modern industrial system 
is So sensitively geared that it won’t work 
without human cooperation. Bilateral la- 
bor arrangements make this more impor- 
tant than ever—under collective bargain- 
ing agreements the accomplishment of 
any work depends on a concert between 


two formal entities of industry. 

In the face of this situation, we have 
the paradox that most top leaders of 
American industry attained their posi- 
tions by superiority of competitive, not 
cooperative, techniques! They’ were 
smarter salesmen, better strategists, more 
courageous planners or more persistent 
drivers—in some such way or by some 
such talent they outdistanced competi- 
tion. A few advanced by luck or married 
the boss’ daughter, but most of them got 
to the top by flighting their way up. How 
do these competitive leaders respond 
when advised that efficient production 
does not depend necessarily upon hiring 
or training ‘efficient’ workers. but in 
establishing conditions that insure con- 
geniality for the exercise of the workers’ 
talents; and that this refers not only to 
physical conditions but also to the social, 
personality and behavior characteristics 
of the group? Skill alone is not enough. 
The spirit must be willing, and the spirit 
is something that has to be won. 

Much complaint is heard across the 
tracks about the bigness of industry, but 
this seldom refers to one of the most 
costly concomitants of bigness, namely, 
the insulation that management estab- 
lishes within itself, at its various levels, 
and between itself and its emplovees. No 
occasional inspirational talk or revival 
meeting is adequate to offset the tenden- 
cy toward stratification that exists in 
most sizable business organizations. 


Can’t Delegate Human Relations 


To correct this tendency personnel and 
public relations techniques are necessary, 
but the development of a large and flour- 
ishing personnel or public relations de- 
partment may in itself be evidence of 
failure to accomplish the purpose. The 
human relations of industry cannot be 
delegated. They must be inseminated. 
Instead of departmentalizing these func- 
tions, those charged with responsibility 
for them should measure their success in 
terms of how the functions are practiced 
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by others in the organization—is all 
management good at labor relations, is 
every employee as well as every member 
of management a good public relations 
agent? 

The achieving of such ends in an in- 
dustrial organization is not the product 
of chance. The daily pressure of execu- 
tive responsibility gives little opportunity 
for acquiring the needed information or 
skills. These functions are the result of 
planned training and education—a man- 
agement development program. Execu- 
tives are supposed to know how to handle 
people but in many cases the higher the 
executive—because of the characteris 
tics stated above—the less qualified he 
is for the sympathetic and cooperative 
approach necessary to inspire and in- 
struct. 


Inadequate Training 

Tycoons are not teachers. That famous 
bon mot, “Those who can do, those who 
can’t, teach.” has a reverse application 
in industry. Those who do don't even 
know how to teach. And many of them 
are so busy doing that they don’t even 
have time to think. For this and other 
reasons we have in industry inadequate 
training programs, especially for man- 
agement, and vast intellectual wastage, 
especially of labor. 

The term “manufacturing” means, 
literally, making by hand, but manual 
dexterity has been made obsolete by au- 
tomatic machinery or less important by 
the simplification of tasks, and while this 
has been going on the worker has dis- 
covered that he doesn’t have to use his 
head as much as he used to. He has more 
time to think up grievances, more inclina- 
tion to listen to agitators. He suffers 
either from misinformation or no infor- 
mation. His foreman, who should per- 
sonify the company, has been neglected 
by top management and doesn’t know 
the score. 

Take Mr. Wage-Earner in this situa- 
tion and multiply him by several million 


and you have America’s most pressing 
public relations problem. And you come 
to the realization that public relations 
and labor relations are indistinguishable 
Unless the pronouncements of business 
are formulated to take account of the 


workingman’s knowledge and_psychol- 


=] 


ogy, they are likely to become a hoax to 
that very considerable part of the popu- 
lation that may be described as labo 

Although in a sense our whole economy 
is in travail, it does not follow that relief 
can be administered wholesale. At least, 
unless it can be done locally it probably 
cannot be done nationally. The problem 
is not political. It is socio-economic. The 
unit of its incidence is the plant or the 
industrial community. Unless manage- 
ment in a given instance can discover and 
apply techniques for effectively reaching 
its own working force, how can it be ex- 
pected that agencies more remote from 
the problem will be successful? On the 
other hand, a pattern successfully dem- 
onstrated by one company may be copied, 
altered if necessary, and repeated else- 
where ad infinitum. 

Leadership can be reestablished by 
management if it is willing to tackle the 
job realistically, point by point, where its 
talents and its tools can be effective. In 
the fabulous capacity of our industrial 
system to produce social as well as ma- 
terial benefits, it has plenty to sell the 
working people of America. If it ap 
proaches them with a consciousness of 
their own aspirations it will find a sur- 
prisingly ready market. Employees want 
to believe in the company they work for 
and they want it to be successful—they 
don’t want to be associated with a fail- 
ure. They want management to manage, 
and they want it done with a sure hand 

The brains of America are in business 
They usually have been adequate to any 
crisis. There is no need to default the 
present opportunity to mount a new 
frontier. But it can’t be done by looking 
backward and it is no place for amateurs. 
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“MARTIN DODGE, as | know him” 


By FRED G. RUDGE 
Fred Rudge, Inc., Opinion-Forming Advertising, New York City 


wee DopcrE BEGAN to build his 
now-national reputation in 1894, 
when only two. At that tender age he 
succeeded in falling into a stone well on 
the Ohio farm on which he was born. 
Bruised and bloody he clambered up 
more than 5 feet by himself and made 
his way back to the house. 

When asked how he got out of the well, 
he said, ‘I jumped out,” a description so 
thoroughly encouraged in the retelling 
by his family that he became something 
of a legend locally. 

Whether this episode was responsible 
for Martin Dodge’s deep conviction that 
“good public relations begins at home” 
is not certain. It is certain, however, that 
he has practiced the principle in which 
he has long believed. 

And why so certain? 

When I took on the pleasurable as- 
signment of writing this profile, I threat- 
ened Dr. Dodge with an opinion survey. 
I told him I would ask some of those 
whom he knew and those with whom he 
had worked what they thought of him 
and would publish the results without 
editorial comment. While time made this 
procedure impractical, a review of his 
work made it amply clear that research, 
however penetrating, would only confirm 
my own opinion of him. 

In the early spring of 1911 Martin, in 
the interim period between High School 
and Oberlin College, went job-hunting. 
His objective was the editorial depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Building alterations then in process, how- 
ever, caused him to blunder into the clas- 
sified advertising department. There his 
first boss-to-be took one look at the se- 
rious, prospective reporter and promptly 
sold him on the future offered via adver- 
tising. The fact that the pay was $6 a 
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week, the day began at 7 a.m., and it took 
a four-mile walk to get there. were im- 
material. 

Subsequently at Oberlin, Martin Dodge 
was approved by his contemporaries who 
made him President of the Men’s Senate 
and Captain of the Debating Team. His 
professors rated him high honors in Po- 
litical Science. The “Dr.” Dodge came 
in due course at Columbia University 
where he had the privilege of studying 
under Charles A. Beard. The college and 
university years, in short, are easy to 
label as “Standard Grade A.” 

When it comes to Martin Dodge’s busi- 
ness career, however, while you still say 
“Grade A,” there is certainly nothing 
standard about it. Having honorably 
completed a military career in the record 
space of five days, thanks to a certain 
confusion of records by the Army, he 
became manager of the Industrial Bureau 
of the New York Merchants Association 
during World War I, and was imme- 
diately plunged into the vital work of 
organizing the city’s industrial resources. 
Out of this after the war came his first 
major public relations assignment, telling 
an astounded world how New York leads 
all other cities in manufacturing—one of 
his devices was the Industrial Map of 
New York City, a twelve-color job. And 
quite prophetically with this essay into 
public relations came also his introduc- 
tion to Labor through his appointment as 
secretary of the Association’s Committee 
on Industrial Relations, headed by Owen 
D. Young. Meanwhile he assisted in the 
organization of the Veterans Reemploy- 
ment Bureau. which in replacing over 
20,000 ex-soldiers in industry, did an 
outstanding piece of work, the principles 
of which have been followed by other 
groups after World War IT. An even more 
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intensive effort for disabled veterans was 
described by General Hines as “the most 
thorough, expert constructive and alto- 
gether satisfactory assistance rendered 
the government by any business organi- 
zation in the country.” 

During the early depression vears, in 
the strenuous and dark days of °32-°33. 
Dr. Dodge served as staff executive of 
the Young Committee of the Federal Re- 
serve System. One of that committee's 
activities handled by Martin Dodge and 
supervised by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., a 
study of the railroads, became the basis 
of anew RFC policy, a policy, moreover, 
which kept that particular government 
operation on the profit side of the ledger 
and materially aided recovery. 


Three-Dimensional Public Relations 


From 1933-40, first as a partner of 
Norman Bel Geddes & Co.. and later with 
Walter Dorwin Teague, Martin Dodge 
was engaged in what he calls three di- 
mensional public relations. At first that 
may seem to be confusing terminology. 
Think of it, if vou will, however, in terms 
of hundreds of consumer products that 
are the only continuing contact between 
great organizations and millions of peo- 
ple. The ambassadors of good will, rang- 
ing from refrigerators to radios and from 
cars to clocks, that Martin Dodge helped 
to create in that period of seven years 
have by useful service won favor for 
American business. Giving three-dimen- 
sional quality to corporations themselves 
was the public relations purpose of those 
World’s Fair projects for U. S. Steel, 
Consolidated Edison and National Cash 
Register, in which he had a guiding hand. 

Since 1940 he has had his own public 
relations business, for a period in associa- 
tion with Carlton K. Matson, handling 
corporation, trade association, engineer- 
ing and industrial design accounts. For 
three vears, until the case was won, the 
firm represented the Newspaper-Radio 
Committee, formed to contest the di- 
vorcement proceedings instituted by the 


FCC, Typically enough for so peripatetic 
and ubiquitous a soul, he hasn’t been con- 
tent to limit himself to the usual type of 
public relations counseling. During the 
war, for example, one client was started 
on a one-hundred-thousand-dollar _ re- 
search program which in eighteen months 
developed a revolutionary process in a 
basic industry. Details have not vet been 
released to the public, but a great deal 
will be heard about the project in due 
course. In another case a Client’s business 
was diversified through the acquisition 
of a three-million-dollar company located 
by Martin Dodge's organization. The 
profits of the acquired company now ex- 
ceed those of the parent company. An- 
other client was advised and aided in 
forming an alliance which lifted its here- 
tofore modest 
prominence. 


operations to national 


What’s Going On in Labor 


In 1944 D-M Digest, the fortnighth 
digest of the labor press, opened the book 
on what is going on in the labor move 
ment; the strategy, the aims, the miscon- 
ceptions, the catchwords, the language 
that helps formulate labor’s policy and 
action everywhere. One result is that 
Martin can tell you to “dump the scissor- 
bills and keep the boys from sloughing 
off on the job” or “to get a little starch in 
vour wrists and hang tough on the is- 
sues.” Another result is that Martin has 
won the grateful plaudits of hundreds of 
alert executives who know that it pays to 
understand labor’s position, in labor's 
own words. 

The objective of D-M Digest is not t 
supply the ammunition for attacks on 
labor. It 7s intended to help management 
become more intelligent about labor. 
Here in concise form is a summary of the 
thinking to be found in 700 to 800 regu- 
larly published labor papers, with a con- 
bined readership of 15,000,000 people. 

In a brilliant address, before the 
American Management Association in 


(Please turn to page 20 
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Public Relations Most Versatile Tool 


By MARVIN M. BLACK 


Director of Public Relations, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 


QO \LL HIS public relations tools the 
public relations worker will find the 
film the most adaptable to nearly every 
need—whether as a medium of publicity. 
in building institutional good will, or as 
an aid in promoting other aspects of his 
public relations program. The old prov- 
erb, “A picture is worth a thousand 
words,” was never more true than in the 
case of the motion pictures. The public 
relations worker need have only the slight- 
est knowledge of the laws of psychology 
to realize the tremendous advantage the 
film has over other media in presenting a 
message. It stimulates and holds atten- 
tion; creates interest through real-life sit- 
uations; facilitates retention, recall, and 
recognition; and painlessly provides a 
mental ‘set’ as the preliminary back- 
ground of action or behavior. In short. 
through the film, the public relations 
worker has at his command all the vast 
power inherent in audio-visual education, 
by which even the most intricate subjects 
may be taught more conveniently. 
grasped more readily, and retained more 
easily. The film is not only the ‘royal 
road to learning” for the student but is 
the queen of media for selling an institu- 
tion and its policies to the general public. 
L. Mercer Francisco, formerly presi- 
dent of Caravel Films of Chicago, has 
made a very careful study of the film 
chiefly as an aid to sales promotion and 
for use at dealer conventions. But his re- 
marks apply equally well to other uses of 
this medium: 

The sound motion picture is quite able to 
serve in the place of the threatrical troupe in 
providing entertainment, for it has all the ele- 
ments of interestingness. ... Nor does it confuse 
entertainment with interest, but rather provides 
the one through the other. And the interest it 
irouses is grouped entirely around the product, 
the company, or the sales problem 


This interest and entertainment is 
packed with instruction, a genuine aid 
for men in tackling their sales problems. 
in providing knowledge about the com- 
pany and its products, and techniques for 
handling specific situations. 


Useful Presentation Tool 


The film is a “natural” for the public 
relations worker in helping to plan sales 
or branch manager conventions. It eli- 
minates long-winded speeches, the naus- 
eous, pious platitudes often uttered, and 
sets the pace in an orderly, coordinated 
fashion for the whole program. Through 
the medium of the film, presentations can 
be carefully planned in advance, all side 
issues eliminated, and emphasis put ex- 
actly where it is most needed. And what 
is more: 

The executives who are responsible for the 
success of their convention programs do not, 
when they use sound motion pictures, have to lie 
awake nights for weeks in advance preparing 
their speeches or worrying about whether 
or not they are going to make the right impres- 
sion on the boys. All they need do is to furnish 
their practical ideas to the motion picture pro- 
ducer, and he will furnish the form for their 
presentations and provide a machine for pre 
senting them, which will enable the executive, 
during the convention, to sit back and enjoy 
the program. 

Another distinct advantage of the film 
is that it makes possible many small meet- 
ings. With the knowledge that they are 
all of the same character and quality, 
they may all be held at the same time. A 
promotional program designed to “break” 
at any given time can be launched simul- 
taneously all over the country by all units 
of an organization. 

From the standpoint of management, 
the motion picture convention presenta- 
tion has other advantages. It immensely 
speeds up the program and it provides a 
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means of controlling the audience because 
it ‘polarizes”’ their attention. Attention is 
won, not begged for, or even commanded. 
by the sound movie. It provides a per- 
manent record of the convention, and 
may be used for a “repeat performance’ 
at any time, at any place, vears afterward. 


Facts in Films 

The projected picture has the advan- 
tage of centering the entire attention of 
an audience on the subject presented, 
whether it be a photograph or chart. The 
addition of sound by means of a sound 
track, recording, or personal explanation, 
makes the dual appeal to eye and ear. 

The use of slides, film strips, and mo- 
tion pictures has the additional advantage 
of accurate and consistent presentation. 
Such visual aids are of great help to the 
public relations worker in presenting facts 
to varied audiences over widely scattered 
points, because: 

1. They provide a definite excuse for ask- 
ing to appear before local groups. 

2. They assure consistent and accurate 
presentation of the subject. 

3. They make even highly involved sub- 
jects quickly intelligible. 

4. As photographs of actual situations, 
they do far more than word-of-mouth 
or ordinary news story to explain the 
facts to a selected audience. 

After he has decided upon the particu- 
lar visual aid to use, the public relations 
worker should make a careful outline of 
the subject matter to be presented. Scenes 
should be listed that will tell the story. 
The plan should include pictures of plant. 
building operations, close-ups, long shots, 
with some definite feeling of action in all. 
Even in a film strip or slide film, clever 
handling can make of stills an effective 
medium of presentation. The film strip is 
well adanted to small and medium-sized 
audiences, is easy to carry, and readily 
adaptable to any average-sized audito- 
rium. 

Whether he decides to use a motion pic- 
ture or a slide film to tell the story of his 


company, the public relations worker will 
have to plan every move carefully before 
any picture is taken. He should ask him- 
self at the outset: For what audience is 
the picture intended? What is the purpose 
of making the movie? What story is to be 
told? 


Special Uses 


One need only observe the widespread 
use of motion pictures during the war by 
the armed services to realize their value 
and importance in presenting a message 
They were widely used, it may be re- 
called, not only for training workers in 
intricate skills to speed up war produc- 
tion, but also in training men for combat 
duty. Then of course, all branches of the 
armed services, had cinematographers 
taking motion pictures of action in the 
field which were used by the government 
at home for morale-building purposes. 

Few industries or business concerns 
would want to undertake such costly and 
spectacular productions as, say, that on 
steel in color produced for the United 
States Steel Corporation. But on a more 
modest scale, there are a variety of uses to 
which the film can be put. The motion 
picture is made to order for institutional 
publicity, invaluable in sales training, and 
a most effective medium for promotion of 
better employee relations. Where econ- 
omy is a factor, very good results may be 
secured through use of the slide film. Ina 
15-minute slide film, that one can get in 
his pocket, it is possible to tell the com- 
plete story of an industry, give an insight 
into its operations and policies, and build 
and maintain a continuing goodwill that 
can not be measured in dollars and cents 


The Film in Business 


The public relations worker finds in the 
business film a most helpful and adapt- 
able tool. It is a precision instrument that 
can fashion the materials according to the 
particular specifications desired. Its most 
spectacular use has been in advertising, 
in moving goods that seemed to have lost 
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their sales appeal, in arousing consumer 
interest to a degree never before contem- 
plated. It has been the fairy godmother 
to many a business cinderella. 

But advertising is only one of the many 
uses of this highly involved and extremely 
diversified medium. Other important uses 
are found in (1) sales promotion and 
dealer-jobber relations, dramatizing effec- 
tive merchandising methods and instruc- 
ting salesmen, factory representatives, or 
retail clerks: (2) group selling, where the 
sales talk is replaced by the sales show: 
(3) general consumer education, which 
provides the springboard for (4) adver- 
tising, either of specific products through 
railers, ‘‘shorts,” 
hibits and fairs: 
lv allied with sales promotion: (6) em- 


or in showings at ex- 
(5) sales training, close- 


ployee relations. as an effective means of 
showing to employees the inside workings 
of the company; (7) institutional pub- 
licity, or in improving the intangible re- 
lationships between business and public 
through motion pictures of processes, 
methods, and various general aspects of 
the company’s background and operation. 


Chief Types in Use 


Among the types of films emploved for 
the different purposes indicated above 
are (a) sound motion pictures: 
slide films: 


(b) sound 
(c) animated cartoons and 
(d) documentary films 
those which employ “realism” of the phy- 
sical and social setting, or definitely tie 
in with our socioeconomic development ; 


color films: 


(e) coordinated or cooperative produc- 
tions, wherein several manufacturers may 
jointly sponsor a film for their common 
interest. 

Films for sales promotion and group 
selling have a specific message to convey 
to definite groups. Advertising films like- 
wise emphasize a special product and 
reach a limited group. Films produced to 
better employee relations, for general 
consumer education, and for institutional 
publicity. however, have a wide. general 
appeal. depicting various processes, be- 
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hind-the-scenes operations, or interesting 
historical sequences. Sometimes it is not 
possible to draw any hard and fast lines 
between the last three types: it is often a 
question of emphasis. In many instances. 
films originally produced for employee 
education and enlightenment have proved 
most valuable in general consumer edu- 
cation and in doing an excellent job of 
institutional publicity. 
In sales promotion the sound motion 
picture has proved an effective medium 
for selling the dealer or sales organization 
on company policies, new products, new 
advertising campaigns, new dealer helps, 
and sales material. For dealer meetings 
and sales conventions, sound movies com- 
bine instruction and inspiration with en- 
tertainment to such an extent that the 
old-time “pep” speaker is rapidly becom- 
ing extinct. Even more important, they 
have served to arouse enthusiasm among 
the sales force as nothing else has ever 
done. 


Teaching New Techniques 


Likewise the use of sound movies in 
sales training or in teaching new tech- 
niques in a mechanical operation has been 
widely acclaimed as the best method vet 
found. It is easy to understand why this 
is so. Flashed on the screen, the learner 
sees before him real-life situations with 
which he can readily identify himself. 
This teaches him the proper techniques 
far more effectively and quickly than a 
single personal demonstration could ever 
hope to do. At the same time, the emo- 
tional appeal of the film serves to stimu- 
late renewed interest in:the learner and 
to drive him toward the ease and effi- 
ciency of operation depicted graphically 
on the screen. 

In the field of general consumer educa- 
tion, the public relations worker finds the 
film an excellent medium in describing 
his company’s services or particular 
points about its products. It provides a 
means of handling a variety of groups, of 
multiplying the number of presentations 
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made, and of covering a given territory in 
a very short time. Furthermore, the mo- 
tion picture enables the business house or 
manufacturer to hand-pick his audience. 
For example, it may consist of a group of 
prospective buyers, or of various groups 
which provide ready-made occasions in 
the course of their regular meetings, 
namely, service and luncheon clubs, high 
school and college classes, labor unions. 
fraternal societies, religious organiza- 
tions, and many others. 

Closely allied to consumer education 
pictures, and often indistinguishable from 
them, are those films which have been 
classed specifically as ‘‘public relations 
films,’ designed to reach large, general 
audiences. Pictures of this type, which 
should more accurately be termed “‘insti- 
tutional” films, unlike purely business 
films, usually must entertain in some 
manner, either by romanticizing the insti- 
tution or by means of a story into which 
an adertising message is subtly woven. 
Such educational pictures, outlining the 
manufacturing process of a given indus- 
try, or the benefits connected with the use 
of a product or service, are often as enter- 
taining as a regular Hollywood feature 
booked at the theater. Popularity of the 
newsreels is ample evidence of the fact 
that people don’t always require a made- 
to-order story or romance of the Holly- 
wood variety, but can “take” a great deal 
of informative material if properly pre- 
sented. This is even more true of the docu- 
mentary type of film. 


Use of the ‘sDocumentary” 


Just what the far-reaching possibilities 
are in the documentary type of industrial 
film, the public relations worker may 
learn from the comments made by Pare 
Lorenz, (noted producer of The River), 
when the United States Steel motion pic- 
ture Men Make Steel came out, several 
years ago: 

The most exciting picture I have seen in many 
weeks is neither a short nor a feature; there are 
no stars, and there is no plot or romance in the 


production It was produced for the U.S. Steel 
Corporation . . . and photographed in techni- 
color, and is called, none too aptly, Wen mak: 
Steel 

This four-reel color movie, on strict grounds 
of dialogue, editing and music, is not a first- 
class piece of work But it is paradoxical 
that this industrial educational movie should 
turn out to be the most beautiful color picture 
ever made, and for the color alone, I recommend 
Men Make Steel to you; the dull blues of the 
gigantic furnaces, the red and gold fountains of 


molten steel; the squat Bessemers pouring their 
great ladles against a dark sky—these are thrill- 
ing and awe-inspiring photographs 

As tar as Hollywood is concerned, the pro 
ducers will say, “It’s an advertising picture and 
has no box-office worth” and let it go at that 

But whatever they say, within the vear 
these so-called industrial pictures are going to 
have a significant effect on the entire movie 
world. 

Anyone who has studied motion-pic- 
ture production techniques during the 
past few vears will realize the truth of 
Lorenz’s prophecy. For Hollywood has 
learned the value and significance of mak- 
ing pictures that tie in with our social 
setting. The real value of industrial pic- 
tures, Lorenz continues, “is that they will 
show millions of people for the first time 
just how many bewildering machines, 
processes and gadgets make up an indus- 
trial civilization.” The United States Steel 
picture offered Hollywood a new and un- 
explored photographic world in which to 
work—‘the world in which we happen to 
be living.” 

Few public relations workers will have 
opportunity to participate in making a 
picture comparable to Men Make Steel, 
but there 7s romance and beauty even in 
the most prosaic industrial operations, if 
handled imaginatively through the prop- 
er medium. 


Weighing the Factors 


This brings up another important 
point. The public relations worker must 
not be misled by the glamour of Holly- 
wood productions, or the magic of big 
names, into thinking that he must always 
call on big producers of commercial pic- 
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tures to do the job of making an industrial 
film. It is only natural for the uninitiated 
public relations worker to be dazzled by 
the extravaganza of a Hollywood produc- 
tion. But he must not be blinded to cer- 
tain bedrock facts that must be clearly 
understood before he goes off the “deep 
end.” It is perhaps no exaggeration to say 
that for every business picture made in 
Hollywood, there are a hundred made 
avtside of Hollywood. And for every 
United States Steel Corporation which 
can afford to spend several hundred thou- 
sand dollars on an institutional techni- 
color production, there are a hundred 
smaller companies that can afford to 
spend $10,000-S20,000 for pictures that 
do a specific job, that are “tailor-made” 
for particular groups. 


The First Step 


Before he attempts to make a film ot 
anv kind—whether a slide film for em- 
plovee relations, or an institutional film 
for showing to the general public—-the 
public relations worker should sit down 
and weigh all the factors involved. If he 
does not know any of the cinematographic 
technicians in his city, with whom he 
might talk matters over, it would be wise 
for him to orient himself by studying 
carefully the back files of American Cine- 
matographer and Business Screen. From 
these he may learn who are the most 
skilled technicians in production of busi- 
ness films, what their specialties are, and 
who would be most likely to do the kind 
of job he'd like to have done. In general, 
it might be said that if the public relations 
worker can’t spend more than $5,000- 
$10,000 for a film, he would get much 
more satisfactory service from a smaller 
producer than from one whose fee usually 
Start at six figures. The smaller producer 
will take a personal interest in the pro- 
duction and follow it through carefully 
from start to finish. For the large pro- 
ducer, this amount is only “‘chicken feed” 
and the production may get only casual 
attention. 


Distribution Procedure 
We will suppose that the public rela- 
tions worker has gone through the agony 
institutional — picture 
through production, but after that what's 
the procedure for distribution? There are 
a number of services he can use in this 


of steering an 


regard, some having headquarters in a 
large city. and base points of operation in 
scores of leading cities throughout the 
country, thus providing nation-wide cov- 
erage. 

At each city a service has a licensee who 
is equipped with either 35-mm. or 16-mm. 
apparatus for sound projection. This in- 
cludes such items as screens, booths, turn- 
tables, and so forth. It is the job of the 
service to obtain audiences for showing 
the picture. The licensee in the particular 
locality books the sponsor's film accord- 
ing to the tvpe of audiences desired. He 
furnishes the sponsor with advance not- 
ices of each booking so that he may send 
a representative to check each show. He 
stages the show and actually counts the 
attendance that is reported to the serv- 
ice’s head office. Each show is then sum- 
marized with regard to date, location. 
audience, name, and attendance. This 
procedure is termed ‘‘certification.” 

Registered with a service may be as 
many as two thousand schools which have 
their own projection equipment. To these 
the service supplies a print of the spon- 
sor’s film and provides an accurate report 
of each show, which is sent to the sponsor. 
If the sponsor wishes to book a picture 
before schools with no projection equip- 
ment, the service provides the equipment 
as it does for clubs. 

If the public relations worker has on 
hand an institutional picture which he 
thinks worthy of “big-time” showing, he 
may request the service to book the large 
chain theaters by personal contact 
through the licensees. If he wishes to 
reach the “independents,” the service 
usually employs direct mail, with printed 
exploitation broadsides announcing the 

(Please turn to page 36 








“Stunts,” says Nevins, “are a publicity technique which, 
more than any other device, quickly and vividly dramatize 
a sales message, a government appeal or a personality.” 


THE STUNTMEN 


STEP-CHILDREN OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
By BERT NEVINS 


Bert Nevins, Inc., Industrial Publicity, New York City 


- SEEMS TO ME HIGH TIME that some- 

one took up the cudgels in behalf of 
the stuntmen, those step-children of the 
public relations and publicity craft. The 
mere mention of “stunt man” is sufficient 
to produce a well-bred shudder among 
conservative practitioners of publicity. 
“You mean,” they exclaim in horror, 
“that we should indulge in cheap sensa- 
tionalism like Reichenbach’s old act of 
taking a lion into his hotel room? Are vou 
trving to say that that sort of thing will 
benefit our industrial clients?” 

No, that’s not what I’m trying to sa\ 
at all. First of all, let’s line up the ele- 
ments of our discussion in 
quence. As we all know, public relations 
is the over-all presentation of a commod- 
ity, an individual, an institution or an 
idea to the general public. Publicity is a 
tool of public relations. one of the key 
tools for influencing public attitudes. And 


| TO} _—- -sc~ 





BERT NEVINS was born in New 
York City, 1910. Attended New York 
and Columbia Universities. He became 
a feature writer for the now defunct 
Evening Graphic, followed by a tour of 
duty with NEA Syndicate. He has 
headed his own publicity firm for the 
past sixteen years serving a wide variety 
of accounts. 

He is a member of the American 
Council on Public Relations; the Pub- 
licity Club, New York; National Show- 
men’s Association; Association of Amuse- 
ment Parks, Pools and Beaches. He is 
Director of the National Donut Week 
Committee, heads the Bakery News Bu- 
reau, and is Chairman of the National 
Hallowe’en Committee. 

About Bert Nevins, Billboard has this 
to say: “He will go down in history as 
the little fellow with the most imagina- 
tive brain of all the press agents.” 
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stunts are a publicity technique which 
more than any other device, quickly and 
vividly dramatize a sales message, a gov- 
ernment appeal or a personality. 

For proof of the effectiveness with 
which stunts can put across an idea with 
mass base appeal, consider the extent to 
which they were used during the war to 
sell war bonds, to persuade housewives to 
save fat, to encourage victory gardens 
the principal 
stunts have been so consistently belittled 
as a publicity device lies in the fact that 
the wrong type stunt is so frequently used 
to promote the wrong idea. 


Perhaps reason why 


Take as an example of a good stunt, 
correctly executed, a live wire idea of one 
of the boys in Washington in charge of 
selling the housewives of the country on 
home canning. To popularize the canning 
campaign, dozens of stories were released 
to women’s page editors and food editors. 
Attractive brochures were prepared at 
considerable expense and _ distributed 
through women’s clubs, the Red Cross 
and community kitchens. You see, that 
was acording to Hoyle—a proper and 
routine procedure, used in public rela- 
tions. 

Then our anonymous hero came across 
with his idea. “Let us,” he said, “take a 
picture of the wives of the cabinet mem- 
bers, wearing aprons in a government 
kitchen, canning the fruits of their vic- 
tory gardens.” 

Within 24 hours that picture swept the 
country. It appeared in newspapers, later 
in Sunday supplements, then in maga- 
zines. It was restaged for the 
Literally millions of 


newsreels 


American house- 
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wives saw with their own eyes that Mrs. 
Cabinet Member considered home can- 
ning so essential, that she put aside offi- 
cial duties to stand over a hot stove. 
Surely more women were sold on the im- 
portance of home canning by that one 
that one stunt—than were con- 
vinced by all the releases. booklets and 


picture 


lectures poured out over a period of six 
months. 

Here, vou see, was a stunt which crys- 
talized the idea which was being sold to 
the public, translated it into terms which 
were unmistakable to the housewife, and 
at the same time maintained a proper dig- 
nity and decorum. 

Of course not all stunts 
government stunts 


not even all 
have succeeded in 
maintaining such a high degree of good 
taste. During the war, the bright young 
lads in the Treasury Department went 
completely haywire with distressing reg- 
ularitv. When Gypsy Rose Lee gave her 
G-string to the purchaser of the biggest 
War Bond; when scantily clad chorus 
girls sold kisses to Bond buyers, the 
Treasury drum beaters got plenty of 
space in the papers. But they were in- 
dulging in an unforgivable breach of good 
taste. In the long run they were alienat- 
ing the public and defeating their own 
purpose. 

On the other hand, when the Treasury 
staged impressive exhibits of fighting 
equipment to show where and how War 
Bond money was being spent, they were 
dramatizing their sales message with con- 
structive stunts. 


Basic Elements 


In organizing a publicity stunt, it is 
well to bear in mind that there are four 
ingredients which above all others will 
sell it to the press and thereby to the pub- 
lic. These basic elements are: 

1. A pretty girl 
2. A baby 
3. An animal 
4. A prominent personality 
Many a leading resort has been built 
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up from zero to multi-million dollar pros- 
perity by the number one item in the 
above list. In fact, bathing suit art has 
become a standard for resorts, almost as 
much so as for the motion picture indus- 
try, which owe no small part of their fan- 
tastic success to cheese cake appeal. 
Now, I contend, that there is no reason 
on earth why industry cannot avail itself 
of the same techniques—in short of the 
same showmanship. In my own agency, 
we believe we do far more in this line than 
most publicity offices. In particular, we 
specialize in the selection of Queens 
Do-nut Queens, Fur Queens, Hallowe'en 
Queens, Miss Stardust and various others. 


Pickles Make Poor Pictures 


Oh, so often, I’ve heard public relations 
counsellors exclaim that pretty girls don’t 
sell pickles. But, there is no denying that 
pickles alone make poor pictures. The 
same is true of do-nuts. But put the do- 
nut in the hand of a pretty girl, and the 
girl will sell your photograph, which in 
turn will move the do-nuts from the bak- 
ers’ shelves. 

In the same way, the art of dunking has 
been promoted through contests. cheese 
cake art and celebrity stunts. Now I don't 
pretend to know how many do-nuts have 
been sold because of the pretty girls and 
the dunking publicity. But I do know this 

that the industry has grown from 65 
million in 1939 to 160 million in 1946 
which would seem to be some kind of 
endorsement of the type of publicity pro- 
gram in force during that period. 

Right here it seems appropriate to 
point out that a single isolated stunt no 
matter how carefully thought out cannot 
be expected to accomplish results. To be- 
come truly effective. the stunt itself must 
be properly merchandised and publicized. 
The Do-nut Queen. for instance, whose 
photographs appear on thousands of pos- 
ters in groceries and bakeries, must also 
be put on display via the newspapers, the 
news reels and the wire services for maxi- 
mum results. 
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The same procedure holds for the Week 
stunts—National Safety Pin Week, Na- 
tional Cheese Eating Week, National Sus- 
pender Wearing Week. Far too many of 
these weeks are publicized only as far as 
the trade bulletins which circulate among 
the advertising agencies and public rela- 
tions offices. The Week is werthless, un- 
less backed up by a full merchandising 
campaign which brings it home to the ul- 
timate consumer. 

Stunts play still another important role 
for the publicist. In many specialized, 
short-term campaigns. a dramatic stunt 
can spearhead the drive. 

For instance. during the war a great 
many industries sent delegations of law- 
vers, statisticians and high priced public 
relations men to Washington to plead for 
relief from government rulings. At the 
height of wartime shortages, the diaper 
service industry was faced with the prob- 
lem of asking the appropriate government 
agency for additional allotments of tex- 
tiles. One morning, vou may remember. 
the newspapers carried pictures of bare- 
backed babies pleading for relief from the 
critical diaper shortage. On the basis of 
those pictures. millions of mothers mobi- 
lized into action—writing Congressmen, 
putting on pressure through their clubs 
and organizations. In a remarkably short 
time, the diaper industry got what it 


wanted. Chalk up in this by no means 
isolated case a victory for stunts versus 
conservatism. 

Perhaps if more public relations coun- 
sellors and publicity men gave to stunts 
the careful consideration and patient 
planning which they devote to other, 
more routine. aspects of their campaign, 
they would come to appreciate the true 
worth of intelligently executed stunts 
But first, they must apply a scientific ap- 
proach to stunts. They must abandon the 
idea that merely because a stunt is often 
somewhat startling it is necessarily a hair- 
brained scheme put over by a giddy 
voung man who does not have to answer 
to the board of directors. 

The stunt planner must give equal at- 
tention to the “before,” the during” and 
the “after” intervals. “Before.” he must 
make sure that it is the proper stunt for 
the time, the client and the popular mood 
During,” he must see to it that the 
photographs of the event create the 
proper impression. He must not let any 
aspect of the proceeding get out of hand 
or permit the event to be distorted into a 
burlesque of the original project. And 
“after,” he must study public reactions 
and responses in order to gauge the suc- 
cess of his stunt and plan wisely for sub- 
sequent events. 





‘Big men see straight. Small men get their values twisted 
when they place their own sense of importance above the sin- 
cere efforts of their emplovees. No member of management 
can afford to be jealous of subordinates. No member of super- 
vision can afford to feel that he, and he alone, is the whole 
show. He must keep his thinking straight. He must place the 
value of results over and above his own egotistical variety.” 

Harvey Stowers, .Wanagement Can Be Human. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A TRADE 


ASSOCIATION PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


FOR TRUTH’S SAKE SPEAK UP! 


By F. KENNETH BRASTED 


Director of Public Relations, The Rubber Manufacturers Assn., New York City 


GENERAL AGREEMENT 


7 RE IS that 

public relations in business, however 
defined, falls roughly into five areas—re- 
lations with stockholders, employees, cus- 
tomers. the general public, and govern- 
ment. The public relations program of a 
trade association, particularly of a manu- 
facturing trade association, is usually not 
primarily concerned with stockholders 
employees, and customers as such. Its 
field normally is that of the relations of its 
industry with the public and with the 
government. 

Two vears ago The Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association decided to set up a 
public relations program. The first prob- 
lem was to discover those spheres of pub- 
lic relations activity in which it could sup- 
plement the already extensive programs 
of its individual member companies. It 
was a matter of starting from scratch. 
Some of the company members had pub- 
lic relations budgets many times the size 
of the Association’s, and had large expe- 
rienced staffs. However, no one company 
could speak for the entire industry. That 
was the Association’s problem—and its 
opportunity. 

The first step was the establishment of 
a policv-making group called the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association Public Rela- 
tions Committee. This committee is made 
up of key public relations men from rep- 
resentative companies in the rubber man- 
ufacturing industry. With the larger com- 
panies the committee members are the di- 
rectors of public relations: with the 
smaller companies they are usually the 
presidents. 

The public relations staff of The Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association developed 
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an initial program of activities to present 
to this group. In carrying out this and 
subsequent programs, the Public Rela- 
tions Committee, which meets four or five 
times a vear, has helped the staff to tie in 
the Association’s program with the pro- 
grams of individual companies and to 
avoid duplication of effort. 

The committee established a simple. 
clear-cut objective. This has been and 
continues to be: “To keep the public 
truthfully informed on all subjects about 
the rubber manufacturing industry that 
are of public interest.’ Well aware of the 
growing appetite of the public for facts on 
which to form its opinion as to the func- 
tion of private industry in America, the 
committee felt the time had come when 
industry must-—-For Truth’s Sake, Speak 
Up! 

Of course, one major problem of a trade 
association is the constant need for poll- 
ing the industry on, first, “What are the 
facts?”, and second, “What is of public 
interest?’ There is hardly a day goes by 
that the Association does not receive a 
call from someone in one of its 150 mem- 
ber companies who is all excited about 
some item in the news that he thinks the 
Association should nail down with a 
rough, tough statement to the press. Or 
perhaps he is excited about some industry 
problem that he feels The Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association should launch a 
major campaign to solve. In such cases it 
is the Association’s job, first, to establish 
whether or not this particular individual's 
opinion does indeed represent the indus- 
try’s point of view, and second, to deter- 
mine whether or not the point at issue is of 
sufficient public interest to warrant the 
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attention of the nation’s press. 

A tremendous amount of time is spent 
running down facts and evaluating them 
in terms of news interest. The actual 
number of times the Association gets out 
a news story is small indeed compared to 
the number of hours spent in research and 
checking facts at their source before re- 
leasing a story. For example, the Asso- 
ciation’s Washington press relations man 
made no less than 63 personal and tele- 
phone calls for one story which, when fin- 
ally released to the press, contained only 
500 words. However, this is in line with 
the fundamental policy of the program 
from its inception, not measuring its suc- 
cess quantitatively by the number of 
inches of free publicity, but rather quali- 
tatively by newsworthiness and accuracy. 

As far as The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association is concerned, the public rela- 
tions activities are complicated by the 
fact that it is not one trade association 
but actually eight associations. The Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association has eight 
divisions, each one really a separate in- 
dustry: tires and tubes, mechanical goods 
footwear, heels and soles, coated mate- 
rials, hard rubber, drug sundries, and 
flooring. This means that on a general 
story various points of view have to be 
coordinated not only within a single in- 
dustry group, but also within eight dif- 
ferent industry groups—each of which 
may have a different point of view. For 
example, some divisions of The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association have con- 
verted almost entirely to manufactured 
rubber and intend to stay with it; where- 
as other divisions with distinctly different 
manufacturing problems expect to return 
to the use of natural rubber in varying 
proportions. So when a reporter comes in 
to the Association and says, “What is the 
future of manufactured rubber?”, the 
answer has to be broken down in terms of 
an industry that produces over 50,000 
different items in eight maior industrial 
categories. 


The Association, however. had at the 


start of its program one of the war’s most 
amazing industrial stories to tell the pub- 
lic. The rubber manufacturing industry 
was the only major industry essential to 
the war which was completely cut off 
from 95 per cent of its sources of raw 
materials. With the fall of Singapore, the 
industry not only had to convert its en- 
tire production overnight to thousands of 
strange, new war items: but at the same 
time had to invent in a test tube its chief 
raw material, and then build sprawling 
acres of plants to manufacture this raw 
material in order to make these war-es- 
sential products. It was a double-barreiled 
challenge! 


Telling Rubber’s Story 


Never before had there been such a 
testimonial to the effectiveness of the free 
enterprise system. It put to shame enen y 
efforts with their nationalized industries. 
It was an inspiring case history to present 
to the American public. This was done by 
means of a graphic, pictorial booklet “We 
Had To Have Rubber.” which was re- 
leased at a press conference in Washing- 
ton. It was at this conference that repre- 
sentatives of the nation’s press and lead- 
ers of the industry sat down together for 
the first time to discuss the facts about 
rubber. This resulted in hundreds of news 
stories, feature articles, and editorials 

This was in the summer of 1945 

At the same time, the rubber manufac- 
turing industry was concerning itself with 
the approaching problem of the return 
and the reintegration of the more than 
150,000 men and women who had left its 
factories to don a uniform. A subcommit- 
tee on veterans had been formed, and 
early in 1945 submitted a report to the 
industry on the re-employment situation 
of those veterans-to-be. 

After V-J Day, this interest in the vet- 
eran led naturally to cooperation with the 
armed services in the preparation of a job 
analysis of the entire rubber manufactur- 
ing industry for use in separation centers 
and demobilization areas. 
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Continued study of the veterans situ- 
last fall and winter disclosed that 





the problems were largely community 
problems and ones which could best be 


approached by individual companies on 
the community level. Therefore, the pub- 
l'c relations staff took on the assignment 
of providing members of The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association with the ma- 
terial and the guidance needed for such 
an approach. 

This phase of the work entailed close 
cooperation with Dr. Howard A. Rusk. 
director, Convalescent Services, Army Air 
Forces, and now associate editor of the 
New York Times in charge of veterans 
affairs: with General Graves B. Erskine, 
administrator of the Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration: and with 
General Omar Bradley of the Veterans 
Administration; and many others. Out of 
this came a comprehensive report and 
recommendations for action which were 
sent to every member company. 

These are two special examples of 
projects which came about as a result of 
the war during the early part of the de- 
velopment of this program. 


Communication Channels 


During this period the public relations 
staff was establishing channels of com- 
munication with the public which could 
serve the industry at any and all times. 
Through these channels the effort was 
made to speak up for truth’s sake. 

First and most important was in the 
field of press relations. The Association 
opened a Washington press office under 
the direction of a trained newspaperman., 
who had a wealth of contacts in govern- 
ment and newspaper circles. 

The Association has learned that build- 
ing good press relations is not a job that 
can be done overnight. Its work indicates 
that only through actual experience will 
reporters and news services come to re- 
gard 2 trade association as a sound source 
of news facts about the industry, and 
what seems equally important, also a 
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sources which can be a valuable ally in 
the development of feature stories about 
the industry. 

Without sponsoring any particular cam- 
paign in the field of radio, the Association 
has taken advantage of several oppor- 
tunities to reach large audiences over 
coast-to-coast networks with background 
information about the rubber manufac- 
turing industry. In addition to personal 
participation by staff members on sev- 
eral programs, the Association also pre- 
pared many radio scripts on request. 

Other non-broadcast speaking engage- 
ments have been filled by members of the 
public relations staff, who have also en- 
couraged other members of the Associa- 
tion's general staff to accept speaking as- 
signments, assisting them in developing 
the necessary material. It is hoped that 
during the coming year this phase of the 
public relations program will be devel- 
oped into a speaker's bureau, able to 
supply speakers on request in any part 
of the country. 

The Association has tried to cultivate 
the magazine field also. It has found that 
more effective results can often be 
achieved by providing good leads for 
stories to editors and then supplving their 
own staff writers with the necessary facts. 
than by attempting to “sell” a prepared 
story of its own. 


Library Established 


Complementing all these channels of 
communication has been a Rubber Man- 
ufacturers Association Information Li- 
brary established early in the program 
and steadily enlarged in material and 
spheres of service. This library attempts 
to gather all the basic facts about the in- 
dustry and to keep those facts up to date. 

The Information Library serves both 
the industry and the public. It gets daily 
calls from writers, students, researchers, 
and others looking for information. 

Finally, the public relations staff feels 
it is part of its duty to keep the industry 
informed on all governmental and indus- 
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try news items, and does this through the 
medium of a weekly news bulletin which, 
on occasion, runs to some eighteen or 
twenty pages. This general bulletin is 
often supplemented by interim special 
bulletins. 

There is no doubt that industry is in a 
state of transition on many problems of 
fundamental policy. Enlightened man- 
agement agrees—and has so recorded 
itself on many occasions during the past 
few months—that the public must be 
pleased and not damned. 

Certainly no company today can ig- 
nore its various publics and no industry 
can hope to operate long, or profitably, 
without public confidence. 

The best that any industry can do is to 
keep the record straight and tell its story. 
At the most recent meeting of the Public 


Relations Committee, a great deal of the 
discussion was devoted to what the rub- 
ber manufacturing industry should do to 
tell what might be called “the facts of 
economic life’ to more people. 

It is significant to see how much top 
management is concerned with this prob- 
lem and how many are developing pro- 
grams to meet it. Certainly the trade asso- 
ciation can and must assume a major 
share of the responsibility. The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association intends to do 
so in its industry and hopes to work 
closely with other industries. The Asso- 
ciation feels that a well-informed public 
is the best insurance against those who 
would sabotage, with distortions of truth, 
that very freedom of enterprise which 
has made America great. 


F KENNETH Brastep is Director of Public Relations for 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association, New York City. 

He is a member of the American Council on Public Rela- 
tions and the National Association of Public Relations Coun- 
sel. He represents his association on the Public Information 
Committee of the National Highway Users Conference and 
on alike committee of the National Industrial Council. 





“MARTIN DODGE, as | know him” 


(Continued from page 8) 


October of this year, Dr. Dodge covered 
the question ‘‘Does management get its 
message across to employees?” The 
opening statement went like this: 

“A large American airline operator has 
announced that it has equipment on or- 
der that will permit scheduled passenger 
flights across the continent in five-and-a- 
half hours. I submit that with such serv- 
ice it is easier for a business man to fly 
from Boston to San Francisco than it is 
for him to travel across the tracks and 
into the homes of his own employees.” 

On excellent step in that direction has 
already been taken recently through the 
‘*Here’s How” explanations prepared by 
Martin’s partner, C. F. Mugridge. A sub- 
ject as tough as a union contract is taken 


apart sentence by sentence and the mean- 
ing phrased in words of one syllable. And 
why not? As was well said long vears ago, 
“Except ve utter by the tongue words 
easy to be understood, how shall it be 
known what is spoken? For ye shall speak 
into the air.” 

When Martin is not to be found at the 
University Club, it may be because he is 
lecturing at NYU or the New School, is 
acting as Chairman of the American 
Viewpoint, Inc., is at the Academy of 
Political Science, at the American Coun- 
cil on Public Relations, at the Winged 
Foot Golf Club, writing a book, or pre- 
paring still another address which will be 
listened to with benefit by America’s 
business leaders. 
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THE WEATHERVANE 
By VIRGIL L. RANKIN 


Director, American Council on Public Relations 


Managerial Functions 

The primary executive responsibility 
is the management of social relationships 

-for an enterprise, like an individual, is 
a member of the society of which it is a 
part. 

The foregoing premise is enlarged and 
emphasized in a booklet currently issued 
by S. D. Warren Company, Boston, en- 
titled Management, Its Functions and 
Responsibilities. The text points out that 
although the practice of using social 
measurements for evaluating an economic 
service may appear to be illogical, vet it 
is both logical and consistent. Corporate 
social relationships embrace a_ society 
consisting of all employees. investors and 
customers of the enterprise; all potential 
employees, investors, and customers, and 
all people closely associated with them. 

‘Enterprises respected for their tech 
nical skills are sometimes judged to be ill- 
mannered. Enterprises contributing ap- 
preciably to the living standards of a so- 
ciety can nevertheless be judged unduly 
selfish, unappreciative and indifferent to 
the interests of the society.” 

A society measures the behavior of its 
members, individual and corporate. It 
measures their social consciousness first, 
and their technical skills second. There- 
fore, the management of social relation- 
ships is a primary responsibility of execu- 
tives of corporate enterprise. 


Stay of Execution 


During a recent loop throughout the 
country in the month following the elec- 
tion the writer found an alarming atti- 
tude among business executives. They 
seem to believe that the results of the re- 
cent election cleared away all of their 
troubles; that there was little question 
but that everything is now going to be 
all right. They were resting on their oars 
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at a.time when they should be rowing 
vigorously. 

James Irwin, New York public rela- 
tions consultant, expressed his great con- 
cern over the lethargy among business 
leaders. He terms the election results a 
“two vear stay of execution”: believes 
that business now has an opportunity to 
turn the tide if it will get busy and do an 
intelligent job of educating government 
leaders and the general public regarding 
the true facts of business. 

This thought was expressed by a num- 
ber of public relations consultants 
throughout the East who, at the same 
time, were not too optimistic about get- 
ting business to act with intelligence and 
objectivity. Those business leaders, they 
say, who are leaping into action are de- 
manding radical changes in labor legisla- 
tion which may swing the pendulum too 
far in the opposite direction causing even 
greater labor strife than that experienced 
in the past vear. 


Approaching Fundamentals 


A few weeks ago Enders M. Voorhees, 
chairman, Finance Committee, United 
States Steel Corporation, spoke in Pitts- 
burgh to the National Association of 
Cost Accountants. He voiced what must 
have many accountants to 
have been a startling departure in costing 
economic changes. He said among other 
things: 

“Failure to establish and present to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s costs in understand- 
able fashion weakens and may ulti- 
mately destroy the ability of a business 
to continue its job of profitably produc- 
ing goods and exchange. 
More than that, such failure can cause in- 
dustry to lose its case at the bar of public 
opinion. 

“This is not a discussion of public re- 
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lations, but the moral must be clear. Re- 
cent surveys show that the worker wrong- 
ly believes that he now gets a much 
smaller slice of the total receipts from 
customers than the facts show. He also 
wrongly believes that owners are getting 
more than the facts show. Towards our 
own employes and the public we as ac- 
countants have a major responsibility in 
this regard.” 

Voorhees pointed to another task in 
our educational programs. That is to cor- 
rectly inform the public regarding the 
fallacy of the “output per manhour” 
vardstick for measuring the so called in- 
creased productivity of workers. He main- 
tains that this vardstick overlooks the 
single factor which is the measure of all 
economic progress and is responsible for 
more and better jobs for workers. That 
factor is the supply of improved tools. 
used in combination with management 
and worker skills. To assign a// the pro- 
duction gains to workers. and paving 
those gains out as wages, is to guarantee 
a diminished flow of new tools out of 
which new jobs are created. 


In the Dog House 


For more years than most of us care to 
remember public relations workers have 
been wondering when the producers of 
butter would be called upon to pay the 
penalty of their attacks upon the marga- 
rine industry. Evidence that this type of 
competitive practice is poor public rela- 
tions is found in the statement made bv 
D. K. Howe to the American Butter In- 
stitute at its convention early this month. 
He said, * Butter is in the dog house and 
we must pull together to get it out’; ac- 
knowledged that s#bstitutes are seriously 
threatening the butter business and urged 
a come-back program based upon sound 
public relations practice. 


College Public Relations 


“The college president still is. unin 
tentionally, the greatest single obstacle 
to a better understanding and support of 


the important work of the colleges and 
universities. True, there are exceptio1 
But by and large. the subject of publi 
relations is still one, in the presidenti il 
mind, which is not worthy of the same ad 
ministrative attention which goes to cur- 
riculum, testing and guidance, faculty 
salaries, even building programs.” 

The foregoing is quoted from an edi- 
torial by Harold K. Schellenger. presi- 
dent, American College Public Relations 
\ssociation, Ohio State University. 

If college public relations workers 
could prevail upon their presidents to 
read Emerson Reck’s new book, Colleg: 
Public Relations, thoughtfully and care- 
fully, the causes of higher education and 
educational public relations would be ad- 
vanced tremendously. Public relations. 
to be successful in an educational institu- 
tion must, as in any institution. stem 
from the chief executive 


Better Understandings 


H. E. Babcock of Cornell University 
believes that one of the most overworked 
phrases in America is “better understand- 
ings.’ In an address before the National 
Forecast Council, Columbus, Ohio. he 
brought to bear a rather fresh and con- 
structive viewpoint upon this old and per- 
plexing problem in human relations. He 
said, among other things: 

‘Has the thought ever occurred to you 
that possibly one reason the much sought 
after ‘better understandings’ do not ma- 
terialize is because our various national 
groups already pretty well understand 
each other?” 

He offered what he termed a “joint 
program of self interest for industry. ag- 
riculture and labor” in which each can 
work for its own interest. He proposes 
that these three elements of our economy 
inaugurate a program of national re- 
search designed to improve human wel- 
fare through science; that this research 
be conducted on the campuses of Land 
Grant Universities. He adds, ‘There will 
be no reasons for controversies, misun- 
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derstandings or suspicions for in science 
there is no place for left-wing, right-wing 
or pressure groups. None of the inter- 
ested parties need pretend to be anything 
but selfish. They are selfish all protests to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Let it be so 
understood, and let them so work to- 
gether.” 


Remove Causes of Antagonism 


Community relations, like all company 
public relations, cannot be successful un- 
less they are based on sound company 
policies and practices. Glowing accounts 
of company accomplishments in paid ad- 
vertisements in local papers cannot offset 
the negative effects created by dis- 
gruntled employees, agrieved dealers, and 
resentful local groups. To achieve good 
community relations, the corporation 
must first remove the factors causing an- 
tagonism in its dealings with the people 
with whom it comes in contact. The cor- 
poration can then develop positive pro- 
grams to assure the community of its 
worthiness and its interest in commun- 
itv welfare. 

The foregoing is excerpted from Re- 
port Number 20 of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. It deals specifi- 
cally with the subject of industry's com- 
munity relations. In it are presented, in 
analytical form, a number of successful 
community relations programs including 
the well known “Dayton Plan,” the pro- 
grams of Caterpillar Tractor, General 
Motors, Swank, Inc. and others. 


It Can Happen Here 


Stable employee relations today may 
depend, in large part, on the presence or 
absence of the Communist influence. 
Thus it becomes increasingly important 
for the public relations executive both to 
master the art of identifying this influ- 
ence and to know what to do about it 
when it is recognized. 

The United States Chamber of Com 
merce has published a pamphlet entitled 
Communist Infiltration in the United 
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States—Its Nature and How to Combat 
It. This concise, clear discussion of an 
acute problem should be required reading 
for every public relations worker. Copies 
are readily available from U. S. C. of C. 

Another valuable article appears in the 
November issue of The Management Re- 
view. Written by William J. Casey and 
originally appearing in Forbes the piece 
presents fourteen suggestions as to how 
one may identify the Communist influ- 
ence and deal with it. 

Public relations workers who have not 
seen the motion picture, “Deadline for 
Action.” should arrange a showing for 
themselves and their principals. This pic- 
ture. a 16 mm. 45 minute epic, is excep- 
tionally well made and compelling. It 
portrays business and industry as a gang 
of profiteers, slave drivers and war mon- 
gers, shows strikers being beaten by po- 
lice and company guards, and workers 
living in non-descript hovels. It names 
corporations and their executives; uses 
the voice of Franklin D. Roosevelt speak- 
ing excerpts from his speeches which can 
be interpreted to support the Communist 
line. 

The picture was shown to millions of 
union workers and their friends and 
neighbors. It is difficult. however, to find 
an employer who has seen it 


Employee Attitude Studies 


Why are not more emplovee attitude 
studies (or opinion polls or morale sur- 
vevs) used to discover to top manage- 
ment, the principal sources of employee 
dissatisfaction. 

Robert N. McMurry, writing in The 
Journal of Applied Psychology, states 
that the major resistance to the use of 
employee opinion polls arises not from 
emplovees or labor organizations, but 
from management itself. He says, “In 
view of the contributions which the opin- 
ion poll can make to employee morale it 
is, at first glance. curious that top man- 
agement should so heavily resist its use. 
Actually, however, the explanation is 
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relatively simple: for all of their prestige 
and authority. members of management 
are frequently extremely insecure indi- 
viduals.” 

McMurry believes that too many 
management men are fearful of revealing 
their own shortcomings. Typical of the 
disorders an employee poll is apt to re 
veal are: poor operating methods, unde- 
sirable working conditions, weaknesses in 
supervision, inconsistencies and inequi- 
ties in company policies. and hostilities 
toward top management itself. It is, 
therefore, obvious that the first prerequi- 
site to the use of employee polls is a 
management with a breadth of vision, 
anxious to discover and correct weak- 
nesses. 

Four methods of allaving manage- 
ment’s fears are suggested by McMurry. 
He believes 1) that management should 
confer with executives of other companies 
that have conducted these polls; 2) that 
all members of management should be 
assured that the findings will be handled 
confidentially; 3) that where the poll is 
recommended by an outside consultant, 
he will accept the responsibility for its 
effect upon the emplovees; and 4) that 
frequently the trial of a poll in one de- 
partment, on a pilot basis, will demon- 
strate the value of making a complete 
study. 

In conclusion McMurry observes that 
there is. in actual practice, only one dan- 
ger associated with the use of employee 
opinion polls. This is the failure of man- 
agement to do its part in the correction of 
conditions revealed by the survey. 


Job for Small Business, Too 


At the annual meeting of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Connecticut 
held in Hartford recently tremendous in- 
terest was evidenced in the public rela- 
tions phases of the sessions. Of particular 
interest to those in attendance were the 





words of a panel on the subject of *”’ 
Employee Public.” The importance 
building good relations with employe 
was emphasized and re-emphasized as ti. 
first step in public relations. Also stressed 
was another important fact which has 
not been too broadly accepted: that thi 
job of educating employees to an under 
standing of the economic facts of life is 
not exclusively a task for big companies 
One of the panel members, Frederick 
Bowes, Jr.. public relations director of 
Pitnev-Bowes,. Inc., said, “In relative and 
modified form, these facts (regarding 
earnings, profits and their distribution) 
are as tell-able, and the media as av3il- 
able for the plant of 100 as for the mutu 
thousand corporation. Actually, a hu, 
dred emplovers of fiftv workers each can 
do a better public relations job for indus 
try than can one employer of five thou- 
sand workers, if they not only give their 
workers a square deal but give them and 
their neighbors the information to make 
it plain they are getting one.” 


On the Same Tack 


One example of how a number of em- 
plovers are informing their workers 
about the company, its financial struc- 
ture, its plans and problems is found in 
the story of Leeds & Northrup, Philadel- 
phia. Last month Charles S. Redding, the 
firm’s president, invited his employees 
with their wives or husbands to a banquet 
at Philadelphia’s Convention Hall. There, 
aided by charts, slide films and exhibits, 
Redding explained the whole corporate 
story of the company. Questions were in- 
vited and answered with complete forth- 
rightness, regardless of how searching 
they were or how revealing the answers. 

This is a type of company activity 
which creates in the minds of workers a 
feeling of belonging: of being an integral 
part of the organization; of being “in the 
know.” 
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New YARDSTICK 
IN OutTpoorR ADVERTISING 


By CHARLES L. BIGELOW 


Research Associate, Facts Consolidated, San Francisco and Los Angeles 


SIGNIFICANCE to public 


A REPORT OF 
relations and allied fields was issued 
ast month by the Pacific Coast outdoor 
idvertising firm of Foster and Kleiser 
ompany. Entitled A Study of Outdoor 
{dvertising, this report is noteworthy for 
he reason that it presents the first meas- 
urement of its kind of the outdoor adver- 
tising medium’s efficiency to be made 
p.olic. The study was made by Facts 
Consolidated, West research or 
ganization, through its Los Angeles and 
San Francisco offices. 

The report is based upon personal in- 
terviews with 1,023 residents of Sacra- 
mento, California's State Capital. A col- 
lection of 20 typical full-color poster re- 
productions were displayed by the inter- 
viewers, with the result that an average 
of 35 per cent of those interviewed re- 
ported they had seen the posters. 

The measurement of performance for 
the study consists, strictly speaking, of a 
readership rating. which is reported for 
each of 20 posters studied. (As in other 
visual media, “readership” denotes over- 
all observation and does not necessarily 
imply actual reading of copy.) The rating 
for any given poster is the per cent of the 
population who have seen that poster, 
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Facts Consolidated, of which CHARLES 
L. BIGELOW is a member, was in 
charge of the study described in this 
article and was responsible for the re- 
search techniques employed. The firm 
has been active for a number of years 
in newspaper and radio research on the 
West Coast. 

Bigelow entered the research field 
shortly after his graduation from Har- 
vard in 1939. He came to Facts Con- 
solidated by way of the Los Angeles 
Times and is connected with the firm’s 
Los Angeles office. 











ind the figure is developed by showing a 
number of full-color poster reproduc- 
tions to a cross-section of the public and 
asking respondents to indicate the ones 
which they recall having seen. 

For instance, a 24-sheet poster, show- 
ing a young lady seated on the ground, 
sharing a bottle of beer with a baby bear, 
was displayed on outdoor panels in Sac- 
ramento for a period of 30 days. At the 
end of that time, the poster had been ob- 
served by 66 per cent of the population 
aged 14 and over. 

This rating of 66 per cent is unusually 
high. Only two other ratings exceeded 50 
per cent, and one poster was recognized 
by as few as 16 per cent. Average reader- 
ship of the 20 posters studied was 35 per 
cent. 

In order to assure the acceptance of 
these ratings by persons in the advertis- 
ing profession, Foster and Kleiser Com- 
pany entrusted the study to an indepen 
dent research organization and author- 
ized use of the expensive but highly accu- 
rate “area sampling” technique. Two 
separate samples were interviewed, one 
in Mav and one in July. 1946, to make 
the total of 1,023 respondents. Each sam- 
ple was obtained by a rigid formula call- 
ing for an interview at every thirteenth 
dwelling unit on every sixth block. 

As a further guarantee of accuracy, 
interviewers’ kits included reproductions 
of posters which had never been dis- 
played in Sacramento, in addition to re- 
productions of the posters being studied. 
and respondents were warned that they 
could not have seen all the posters pic- 
tured. This technique creates what has 
been called ‘‘an atmosphere of semi- 
familiarity,” and tends to discourage ill- 
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considered acknowledgment that might 
inflate the ratings. 

Finally, when replies had been tabu- 
lated, all ratings were reduced by for- 
mula as a correction for confusion on the 
part of respondents. 

Particular pains were also taken to 
choose a group of posters that would be 
representative of those normally dis- 
plaved in the Sacramento market. 

Selection of posters was not confined 
to advertisers making the greatest or 
most consistent use of the medium. In 
fact, twelve of the 20 posters chosen had 
only half of the maximum showing, and 
two posters were of advertisers who had 
not used this medium in Sacramento at 
all in the previous six months. The maxi- 
mum showing offered by Foster and 
Kleiser in Sacramento is 16 panels, eight 
of them illuminated. 

A Coca-Cola poster, which might have 
been included and which might well have 
received the highest recognition, was 
ruled out as a-typical in view of this ad- 
vertiser’s consistent use of poster panels. 


“Outdoor Activity” 


It may be gathered from the above that 
the Sacramento study was chiefly con- 
cerned with poster performance, as meas- 
ured in per cent of the population recog- 
nizing the several designs. There was an- 
other aspect of the study, however, to 
which Foster and Kleiser Company at- 
tached equal importance and to which it 
has devoted the first dozen pages of its 
report. This section is entitled, “Outdoor 
Activity,” and the term is defined as “the 
movements of people within a market 
which bring them in contact with outdoor 
advertising.” 

Outdoor activity includes the habitual 
comings and goings which some writers 
like to call “market dynamics.” and 
which clearly condition the readership of 
outdoor advertising. 

Questions were asked to develop data 
for men, women and juveniles on the 
number of days a week they go out of the 


house for such specitic purposes as work, 
school, shopping and entertainment. as 
well as the total number of days they go 
out of the house for all purposes. Infor- 
mation was also gathered on the mode of 
transportation used in each of the above 
pursuits, and weekly mileage traveled }y 
each means. 


Travel Habits Studied 


Replies form a pattern of outdoor a 
tivity that may well obtain for other 
communities. Major finding was that vir- 
tually everybody leaves the house for 
some reason or other at least once a week. 
About 90 per cent of the men and juve- 
niles and 70 per cent of the women are 
away from home five or six days a week. 

Reasons for leaving the house and type 
of transportation used for various pur- 
poses conform with what might be ex- 
pected in a market that boasts two auto- 
mobiles for every three families. Most 
men and about one-fourth of the women 
hold jobs, and 68 per cent of these bread- 
winners drive (or share-the-ride) to work. 
School is the main occupation of voung- 
sters, with the majority going by bus and 
most of the remainder walking. Shopping 
expeditions are made about equally by 
car and on foot, and less frequently by 
bus or street car. On the other hand, 70 
per cent of trips to and from entertain- 
ment are made by automobile. 

Of Sacramento's entire population, 45 
per cent travel exclusively by automobile, 
25 per cent by automobile and public 
transportation, and 23 per cent by bus 
and trolley exclusively. More than 40 per 
cent travel in excess of 50 miles a week. 

It is against this background of a mo- 
bile market that Foster and Kleiser Com- 
pany reports the performance of outdoor 
posters. Moreover, the relationship of 
outdoor activity to poster readership is 
graphically demonstrated. For example, 
although the average poster was seen by 
an average of 35 per cent of the popula- 
tion, it was seen by an average of 40 per 
cent of those traveling more than 50 
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miles a week and by only an average of 
29 per cent of those traveling less than 
25 miles a week. 

Other breakdowns show that persons 
under the age of 35 pay most attention to 
the medium, with readership dropping off 
among persons over 50. Women read 
posters almost as much as men, although 
readership of individual posters varies 
sharply by sex. 

Readership on the part of various 
audience groups is strongly affected by 
the advertiser's copy. One illustration of 
this fact is a soft drink poster which 
stresses the beverage’s possibilities as a 
mixer. The poster, showing a woman in 
evening clothes adjusting her escort’s 
black bow tie, was directed over the heads 
of the voungsters and relatively few of 
them paid any attention to it, although 
other soft drink posters received high 
juvenile readership. 

In another instance. an automobile 
manufacturer, using the innocent double 
entendre that is a common copy tech- 
nique in the outdoor medium, stated that 
his car was “Class Leader,” and _ illus- 
trated the headline with a picture of a 
high school graduate laden down with 
trophies. Posted in June, the advertise- 
ment was seen by 54 per cent of those 
under the age of 20 and by less than 30 
per cent of persons 20 and older. 


Yesterday’s Measure 

Prior to the Foster and Kleiser Com- 
pany study of performance, the available 
information on the medium’s efficiency 
was a measure of potential, based on ac- 
tual traffic audits and expressed in terms 
of ‘impression-opportunities.”’ The figure 
is developed for various sizes of showings 
in each market in accordance with strict 
rules laid down by the Traffic Audit Bu- 
reau. It is a useful tool to the advertising 
executive and one which all outdoor pos- 
ter plants will doubtless continue to 
furnish. 

The number of impression-opportuni- 
ties offered by a showing does not give 
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any indication of how many persons will 
observe a given poster, however. It mere- 
lv reports a maximum potential, com- 
parable with census data on the number 
of radio homes or the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation’s certified statement regard 
ing a newspaper's net paid sales. 


The New Yardstick 


The Foster and NKleiser Company's 
study of poster performance fills this gap 
and presents findings similar to the 
Hooperating, which reports the per cent 
of all radio homes tuned to a certain pro- 
gram, and to the findings of the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation’s Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading, which tells 
the per cent of a newspaper's circulation 
having read a certain advertisement. 

Yet despite their resemblance, poster 
readership ratings cannot be too literally 
compared with listenership ratings or 
with readership ratings for periodicals. 
True comparability is destroyed by sev- 
eral factors, ranging from the very ob- 
vious to the somewhat technical. Chief 
factor is the varying methods of collect 
ing the data. 

Radio ratings, for example, are ob- 
tained by telephone, respondents being 
asked the station, program and sponsor 
to which they are listening at that mo- 
ment. All replies are translated into terms 
of programs and program listenership 
reported without regard for ability to 
identify sponsor. The rating is thus a 
simple record of behavior. 

Readership study of periodicals is also 
the study of behavior. Ratings are de- 
veloped by showing respondents a copy 
either before 
or very shortly after publication of the 
next issue—and asking them to indicate 
the items they recognize as having read. 
Respondents are given the exact context 
and no effort is made to create an atmos- 
phere of 
for confusion is uncommon. 

To duplicate this situation in studying 
poster readership, it would be necessary 


of the issue being studied 


“semi-familiarity.” Correction 
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to transport respondents around to the 
various poster panel locations and show 
them the actual posters. As it is, respon- 
dents are shown reproductions of posters 
that have been covered with different 
posters for a period of one to three weeks. 
\nd even then, respondents are shown. 
and warned that they are being shown. a 
number of posters they could not have 
seen, in order to discourage guessing. In 
short, the criterion for poster readership 
is much more demanding than for other 
media. 

Even apart from method, poster read- 
ership ratings are not comparable with 
radio and periodical ratings, despite the 
fact that all report per cent of the popu- 
lation reached. (Magazines and news- 
papers show per cent of circulation, but 
this is easily converted into per cent of 
population.) Ratings for periodicals and 
radio programs assume a single impres- 
sion per respondent; that is, they assume 
that the respondent only hears the same 
program or reads the same advertisement 
once. Posters, on the other hand, may be 
seen repeatedly. 

In making public the Sacramento 
study, Mr. Geo. W. Kleiser, President of 
Foster and Kleiser Company, pointed 
out that the problem of frequency-of- 
readership had not been explored, and 
suggested that a formula might be devel- 


oped for estimating frequency-of-reader 
ship on the basis of monthly mileage 
traveled. Also this study was not intended 
to test copy or make an appraisal of the 
effectiveness of design. 

Meanwhile, the Traffic Audit Bureau, 
composed of representatives of adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies and the out- 
door advertising industry, has conducted 
a study of poster advertising performance 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana. Field work was 
conducted by an independent research 
firm, in March, 1946, and publication of 
the findings is scheduled for the spring 
of 1947. 

The TAB study is expected to carry a 
step further the work of Foster and 
Kleiser Company. The Bureau’s manag- 
ing director, Mr. Victor H. Pelz, has 
conferred at length with officers of this 
company, comparing notes on a few of 
the technical problems still unsolved in 
the measurement of poster readership. 

In 1947, the outdoor advertising me- 
dium may be expected to perfect the 
measurement of its true performance 
under normal conditions, and to see 
standard research procedures evolve. In 
this achievement, the Sacramento study 
will have played an important part, and 
future studies planned by Foster and 
Aleiser Company doubtless will add to 
this achievement. 





“The exercise of freedom will be effective if one has something to say and feels free 
to speak, if one is capable of distinguishing between propaganda and fact, and is 
motivated and permitted to act. Herein lies the essence of a living democracy. To 
respect and to express one’s difference and allow others to express their differences 


is the very lifeblood of a democratic society.” 


Learning. 


—NATHANIEL CANTOR, Dynamics of 
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NEEDED: 


-a Public Kelatious Campacgu 
with pAustralia 


Public Relations Consultant, Sydney and Melbourne, Australia 


D' SPITE THE SINCERE EFFORTS of the 
U.S. Information Service officers in 
Australia, the need for a planned Public 
Relations campaign to enable the Ameri- 
can view-point to be expressed in Aus- 
tralia is of paramount importance. 

This premises, of course, that America 
is interested in Australia and desires to 
maintain the goodwill established 
tween the two countries during the war 


be- 


years. 

At the present time, excellent work is 
being done by Robert Burlingame. Chief 
Public Affairs Officer of the U. S. Em- 
bassy at Canberra, and Chief in Australia 
of the U.S.LS., but of a diplomatic neces- 
sity, his activities are restricted. 

The Austraiian-American Association 
of Victoria, and the Australian-American 
Co-operation Movement of New South 
Wales are both doing a sterling job to 
strengthen ties between the two nations. 
but unfortunately in other states the 
movements are dormant. 

Neither of these organizations, how- 
ever, enters the field of Public Relations. 
and the result is that the misconceptions 
which existed regarding America prior to 
the war, are again becoming noticeable. 

On the termination of hostilities, an ex- 
cellent opportunity existed to canitalize 
on the Service associations made during 
the years 1941-45, but when nothing was 
done about this, public memory became 
more absorbed with the indiscretions of 
the wayward few, rather than with the 
magnificent achievements of the many, 
backed by the might of the U.S.A. in the 
Southwest Pacific war effort. 

A contributing factor in the disturbing 
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drift in public relations between the two 
countries is the great prominence given 
to statements by discontented, distressed, 
disconsolate and deposed war brides, who 
have returned to Australia 

Fanciful stories of wealth and rank told 
by over-imaginative G.I.s, plus wartime 
emotions, resulted in many marriages be- 
tween Australian girls and American men, 
which, in other circumstances, would not 
have taken place. 

Stories of these war brides make un- 
savory reading, and develop a public an- 
tipathy toward the country concerned. 

This is a psychological reflex, and 
should not be taken as indicating the gen- 
eral attitude. 

The answer to the problem of press 
publicity of this sort is stories of the 
happy marriages, but these are notable in 
the columns of the daily press only by 
reason of their absence. 

A tendency on the part of a section of 
the press, particularly in the cities, to de- 
vote considerable space to the publication 
daily of a collection of **wacky” incidents, 
leads the casual reader to believe that the 
U.S.A. has more than a surfeit of “nuts, 
crackpots, smart-Alecs, wise guys, and 
stunt artists.” 

Whilst it must be appreciated that un- 
usual incidents make news, at the same 
time, they occur in any country. For some 
strange reason, however, the cable and 
radio channels Australia and 
America throb with the passage of such 
flashes, none of which tend to give a good 


between 


impression of Australia’s important and 
powerful Pacific neighbor. 
Just as many war brides found on their 
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arrival in America that all the houses 
were not built on the scale of those of 
Hollywood film stars, and all Americans 
did not have hundred-thousand dollar 
incomes, so many of the G.I.s who took 
their discharge in Australia have found 
that the country is not populated by a 
race of ‘suckers.’ They have learned the 
hard way that now wartime hospitality 
has become peacetime reality, it is just as 
difficult to make the grade in Australia as 
it is in America. 

Consequently, whereas many have suc- 
ceeded in establishing businesses and a 
number have secured good jobs, others 
have seen their hard-won earnings and 
savings dwindle away. This has resulted 
in a soured outlook toward Australia. 

As one discharged G.I. put it to me 
recently, “During the war vou said we 
were over-dressed, over-paid, and over 
here; but now I’m just dressed. paid and 
here.” 


Not Only With Individuals 


But it is not only with the individual 
that public relations between Australia 
and America shows signs of deterioration 

The long, drawn-out negotiations to 
secure reciprocal landing rights for air- 
craft—to mention but one thing—have 
had a tendency among thinking people to 
mar friendly associations. 

In addition to this, the many restric- 
tions and embargoes in the way of Ameri- 
can enterprises establishing themselves in 
Australia are not conducive to interna- 
tional goodwill between business men. 

Criticism by visiting tourists and busi- 
ness men of Australia’s railways and 
hotels are also not welcomed, when they 
contain the sting of sarcastic comparison, 
or the lash of satire. 

It must be remembered that Australia 
is only a voung country, with a small 
population, and that such criticism is re- 
sented, especially when, in some in- 
stances, it is both uncalled for and unjust. 

There are many other contributing fac- 
tors to this problem of public relations 


between Australia and America, but as 
one who has the subject at heart—both 
as a loyal Australian, and as a tremendous 
admirer of America and Americans- -] 
deplore that steps are not being taken t 
remedy the situation 

Having made such a declaration, it is 
only reasonable to expect suggestions to 
ameliorate the position. 


Where the Answer Lies 


The answer is not in the hands of th: 
diplomatic representatives, who are lim- 
ited in what they do by reason of their 
governmental status. It lies in the private 
companies and organizations, and indi- 
viduals. 

A free exchange of the representatives 
of social, economic, educational, religious 
trade, commercial and industrial organza 
tions, on a reciprocal basis, would do 
much to bring about a better understand- 
ing between the two peoples. 

The establishment of students’ scholar- 
ships, sponsored lecture tours, and visits 
by prominent personalities of both coun- 
tries, selected because of their ability to 
speak and portray their own nation’s way 
of life, rather than for some personal 
friendship by those who make the choice. 
undoubtedly also would do much to clear 
the present murky atmosphere. 

Of prime importance, however, is the 
appointment in Australia of an American 
public relations officer, independent of 
any government control, who would be in 
a position to expound the American view 
without fear of repercussions from his 
own State Department. 

Such a person might be sponsored in 
this position by one or a number of big 
American companies, trade associations 
or groups, anxious to foster Australian- 
American friendships. 

The U.S. Information Service, func- 
tioning in Melbourne and Sydney with 
excellently equipped libraries, and staffed 
by courteous, intelligent female officers, is 
doing a splendid job, but it is a govern- 
ment instrumentality. 
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\What is wanted is an office which repre- 
sents the private enterprise, initiative 
and forthrightness of the average Ameri- 
can, and not the government of the day. 

\ustralia today bears the same rela- 
tionship to the United States as Canada 
did at the beginning of the 20th century 
The boundary separating Canada and 
America was a real and tangible line of 
demarcation. Prior to 1941, the Pacific 
Ocean was a similar boundary between 
Australia and America. 

The war, and aerial transport, have re- 
moved that boundary, and today Aus- 
tralia is as important to the defense of 
America as Canada. Whilst still a British 
Dominion, it is nevertheless the out-post 
of democracy in the southwest Pacific 
During the war it was the storehouse and 
supply center for the Allied forces. With- 
out being over-pessimistic, it may well be 
that again in the future. 

It is not for the sake of the immediate 
business returns that a public relations 
campaign to enable Australia to under- 
stand the American way of life should be 
launched now. It is for the sake of the 
children of those Americans and Austra- 
lians who fought side by side on the seas 
in the air, and on the land. 

One way, however, in which dividends 
will not be paid, will be if Americans 
either coming to Australia or now living 
within the country, adopt the same atti- 
tude as did one well-known business exec- 
utive with whem I discussed the subiect. 

It was a shock to hear him say: “TI try 
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not to look like an American; I have to 
do business here. I want to be like Aus- 
tralians, and I don't want to walk up the 
street waving an American flag.” 

rhis is not good public relations. 

No American coming to Australia. 
either as a guest or as a resident, should 
be ashamed of his nationality. By his 
pride in his country’s achievements. and 
his reliance on the quality of the product 
or service he proposes to offer, he will earn 
more goodwill than by pretending to be 
something he is not, or by acting in a 
manner foreign to him. 

It is admitted that America, at the 
present time, has had thrust upon her the 
responsibility of the affairs of many na- 
tions, with ways foreign to her own sys- 
tem of life and government 

All these clamour for attention, but the 
opinion is volunteered that Australia’s 
place today is as important as any, and 
that a public relations campaign to win 
Australia’s support, will reap dividends of 
untold value in the future. 

One heartening note in Australian- 
American relations was noted when the 
new Ambassador for America in Australia 

the Hon. Robert 
pointed. He received a number of letters 
extending to him a welcome, and expres- 
sing friendliness for the American people 


Butler—was ap- 


Many of these came from private indi- 
viduals, and these are the people whom 
America must reach if she wishes to have 
the right hand of Australian fellowship 
extended to her. 





* Australian Notes 


Politics 

Over-shadowing the recent Australian 
Federal elections are the present indus- 
trial upheavals which threaten the coun- 
try’s postwar stability. 

The Chifley Labor Government was re- 
turned to power, and the state of parties 
in the House differs inconsiderably with 
the wartime labor majority. 

Labor's _ public 


relations program 


throughout the election campaign made 
no promises, but relied upon its war rec- 
ord. and the popular appeal of pipe- 
smoking Prime Minister Ben Chifley. 
whose pleasant. homely face figured in all 
advertisements. 

Chifley, backed up by the weight of 
the reputation of Australia’s Minister for 
External Affairs, Dr. Evatt—well known 


in America—plus a lack of popular public 
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appeal on the part of Liberal Party Lead- 
er, R. G. Menzies, won the day for Labor 

Labor success at the Federal polls has 
given an impetus to the N.S.W. State 
Labor Government to speed up its elec- 
tion plans for early next year, the McKell 
Ministry hoping to cash in on the carry- 
over of the Federal victory. 

Almost as soon as the polling returns 
were complete, the powerful industrial 
unions intensified their campaign for a 
40-hour week, and a wage increase of up 
to three and four dollars a week. 

Tram and rail strikes paralyzed both 
N.S.W. and Victoria, extended to South 
Australia. and rapidly embraced other 
unions. 


Race Tracks 


While the nation was involved in indus- 
trial unrest, 107,000 people flocked to the 
Caulfield race course (Melbourne, Vic- 
toria), to watch Australia’s champion 
race horse, Bernborough, downed when 
attempting his 16th successive win. 

Of those at the races, it was estimated 
20.000 attended merely to see Bernbor- 
ough run. 

Indicative of public interest in racing is 
that it is estimated a crowd of 130,000 
will attend the Flemington track, (Mel- 
bourne, Victoria), to watch Australia’s 
classic, the Melbourne Cup. 

If Bernborough contests this race, it is 
quite possible the crowd will be nearer 
150,000. 

In regard to racing, a public relations 
campaign in Victoria to secure restoration 
of mid-week racing—abolished during 
the war—-has every chance of producing 
successful results. 

In New South Wales, a similar cam- 
paign may be launched to enable race 
fans to attend Wednesday meetings. 


Australian-American Movement 


An interesting development in Austra- 
lian-American relations was the election 
of R. G. Casey, one-time Australian 
Minister to Washington, as president of 


the Australian-American Associations 
and Australian-American Co-operation 
Movements. 

In a declaration of policy, Mr. Casey 
declared: “I believe whole-heartedly in 
British-American friendship, mutual un- 
derstanding and co-operation. I put such 
relationships high in our list of Australian 
objectives.” 

Continued Mr. Casev: “The Ameri- 
cans are warm-hearted to a degree. They 
respond to warmth and generosity. If vou 
are frank and open with them—if vou 
are not afraid to show it-—they come more 
than half way to meet vou. They think in 
a big way. They are not afraid to try new 
things—and if they fail, they cut their 
losses and start again.” 


American As State President 


Annual election of officers of the 
N.S.W. Branch of the Australian-Ameri- 
can Movement resulted in the choice of 
American-born W. R. Hauslaib, manag- 
ing director of Ira L. and A. C. Berk, 
Packard Car Distributors, as president. 

This is a departure from custom, previ- 
ous presidents being Australians. 


Memorial to U. S. Servicemen 
and Women 


An interesting proposal is that a na- 
tion-wide appeal should be launched to 
establish a war memorial to American 
service men and women who lost their 
lives in the southwest Pacific campaign. 

\ suggestion that the memorial should 
take the form of a replica of the Statue 
of Liberty, to be erected on a prominent 
elevated site, overlooking the national 
capital, Canberra, is not likely to receive 
wide-spread support, although the idea 
of a memorial will find favor with all sec- 
tions of the community. 

Chief objection raised was that the 
Statue of Liberty was peculiarly Ameri- 
can. A “living” memorial, such as a uni- 
versity or hospital wing will be more fav- 
orably received. 
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Picture Production 
Welcomed in Australia was the an- 
nouncement by N. P. Perry, local man- 


aging director for Columbia Pictures. pro- 


ducers of *Smithy’’—storvy of the late Sir 
Charles Kingsford Smith—that his com- 
pany intended to embark on big scale pro- 
duction in Australia. 

Other distributors followed with an- 
nouncements of production plans. These 
included statements by representatives of 
Ealing (British) Studios, whose success- 
ful “Overlanders —story of cattle trek 
from the Northern Territory to evade the 
Japanese in event of a landing being 
effected—has been popularly received. 

Randell, star of “Smithy,” has been 
signed up on a seven-year contract by 
Columbia, and will star in a “Bulldog 
Drummond ™ series. 

Publicity and public relations cam- 
paign to promote Randell as Australia’s 
first big-time movie star was eminently 
successful, culminating in_ star-struck 
teen-agers swooning at Randell’s feet. 


Short-Sightedness 


Instances of the need for long-term 
public relations campaigns by large cor- 
porations and companies are becoming 
daily more evident, as Labor governments 
continue their policy of placing under 
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state control utilities previously run by 
private enterprise. 

Latest to suffer the effects of this policy 
have been the gas companies of Victoria, 
which will shortly be legislated out of 
existance in favor of a commission. 

Public relations observers claim that, 
had the company embarked many vears 
ago on a Campaign to educate the general 
public on the advantages of private en 
terprise controlling the gas-selling set-up, 
labor would not have dared to set about 
socializing this important undertaking 


Wharf Mix-ups 


Shocking delays, as a result of strikes 
by wharf-laborers, and inability by Cus- 
toms officials to handle large numbers of 
visitors, has had a bad public relations 
effect on Australia in recent weeks. 

This was particularly noticeable when 
Matson liner Jonterev berthed recently. 

Baggage, cargoes, and customs tie-ups 
gave passengers many headaches, and 
raised temperatures to boiling point. 

As more ships become available, and 
passenger traffic increases, Australia will 
have to make every effort if it is to avoid 
wide-spread criticism by word-of-mouth 
and press publicity on its handling of 
overseas arrivals. 


ASHER A. JoEL is not a stranger to the columns of the Journal. His previous article, 
“Public Relations in Australia,” appeared in the July, 1946, issue. Accompanying it 
was a biographical sketch to which readers are referred. 


“The editors of the Journal are particularly interested in obtaining the reaction of 
Journal readers to Mr. Joel’s “Australian Notes.” It has been proposed that a section 
of the Journal be devoted to a review of the public relations activities in Australia, 
Mexico, Canada, England and some of our neighboring South American countries. If, 
in the opinion of Journal readers, such information is of value, the editors will proceed 
with their arrangements with correspondents in the suggested countries. 








A STUDENT LOOKS 
At PuBLic RELATIONS 


By SANFORD |. DRUCKER 


‘ X Y HAT SORT OF MEN AND WOMEN wil! 


the public relations practitioners of 
tomorrow be? Some people say they will 
come from the colleges and universities 
highly trained and morally equipped with 
an understanding of the ethics of a pro- 
fession. Others however, seem to think 
they will run down the public relations 
field. 

As a student of public relations, I have 
asked myself the question many times: 
What trend is public relations taking? In 
an endeavor to find the answer to this 
vital question I have interrogated top 
public relations individuals from one end 
of this country to the other. 

The consensus seems to be that public 
relations is at a crucial point in becoming 
a profession. This sentiment was domi- 
nant in Washington, D. C., Atlanta, New 
York, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Most public relations men’s output and 
effort have merited respect. Many people 
think that public relations is already ona 
professional level. 

Public relations students with whom I 





SANFORD I. DRUCKER was born in 
Chicago December, 1919. He graduated 
from the Oak Park and River Forest 
High School. At nineteen, he was one of 
the authors and proponents of several 
Bills, introduced in the Illinois Legis- 
lature, extending and improving educa- 
tional facilities. In that capacity he 
spoke before the Chicago City Council, 
State legislative committees, and numer- 
ous civic, religious, and business clubs 
and assemblies. 

Throughout World War II he served 
and saw combat duty with the 4th In- 
fantry Regiment. 

Mr. Drucker expects to graduate 
from Stanford University with an A.B. 
in Political and Social Sciences in March, 
1947. He plans to make public relations 
his life’s vocation. 
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have talked were eagerly anticipating the 
time when they could enter the field. 
Compared to students in other spheres, 
those of us studying public relations are 
few in number. Most of us realize that we 
must have a broad general education on a 
par with other professions. We, too, ask, 
We 
wonder why so few universities offer 
courses in the subject. We find that public 
relations is not even mentioned in Patter- 
son's American Education Directory or 
the American Universities and Colleges 
Directory. The United States Office of 
Education has meager information con- 


“Is public relations a profession?” 


cerning public relations in our universi- 
ties. 


Elements of the Profession 


Let's look into some of the elements of 
the profession. The public relations prac- 
titioner possesses a technique which ex- 
presses his individualism. He is his own 
master. Unlike the practitioner in the 
field of journalism, he is solely responsible 
for his tinished product. Many top posi- 
tions in industry, government, and busi- 
ness are filled by public relations men. 
Mastery of a technique requires continu- 
ous learning and a certain sense of timing 
for change. There are those who believe 
that to acquire this “technique” appren- 
ticeship may be necessary for the up and 
coming public relations student. This 
may be likened to a medical internship 
where the novice grasps the feel of the 
profession with firmer hands. 

The greater the complexity of our soci- 
ety the greater the need exists for the 
services of public relations to the com- 
munity. Public relations brings each 
‘public’ closer to the other so that all 
can function in harmony. Truly, it can be 
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said that the seeds of understanding, co- 
ordination, and cooperation among us 
human beings are planted and nourished 
by public relations activities. The cata- 
lyst. public relations. offers a unique 
specialized service to the community. 

In the heart of every true public rela 
tions practitioner exists a deep sense of 
responsibility, making him worthy to 
mould public opinion. Judging from those 
whom I have met I can readily say that 
they are imbued with basic ideals. They 
look at public relations as a social phil- 
osophy. Day in and day out the student 
sees public relations personnel striving to 
produce harmony so that men may live 
next to man in peace. This is a great and 
noble responsibility 

So far the student sees a set of ethics 
evolving, but laws are no good unless they 
can be enforced. So we now consider the 
machinery needed to enforce a code of 
ethics. All of us desire such machinery to 
sustain high standards and eliminate 
quacks. We desire it to assist in producing 
men and women worthy of the public re 
lations profession. 

We students find that virtually all 
phases of human affairs and relationsh‘ps 
are dealt with in public relations. The 
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scope of the tield appears almost unlim- 
ited. Shall we prepare for an international 
business or limit ourselves to a national or 
local set up? How far will public relations 
invade the political and business world? 
Will we find an entire new approach o1 
method? These questions will be answered 
in the coming vears 

It is not for us students to say which 
way to go, but we can with serious intent 
suggest. In that spirit I ask: * Do we need 
a Joseph Pulitzer to start schools of pub- 
lic relations?”’ Why not start at a source 
of natural human resource, the colleges 
and universities, where the public rela- 
tions leaders of tomorrow are to be 
found? There is much to be done in this 
category. Students burning with a true 
desire to practice public relations are 
hampered by the utter lack of a curricu- 
lum in practically all the institutions ot 
higher learning. 

Once public relations schools are estab 
lished they can serve as a broad sieve for 
potential public relations candidates 
Here the latest developments in the pro- 
fession will be kept fully toned. Here re 
search laboratories can insure progress. 
From here great men of public relations 
can emerge. 





“Today we stand in one of the most crucial periods in the history of man. We have 
seen a steadily accelerating tempo of scientific and technological development. We 
have opened doors to knowledge so vast that no one can foresee the end and scientists 
themselves dread the powers that lic within their grasp. And this knowledge has been 
steadily converted into tools and ability for production, into skills and know-how, 
until we now have at our command the power to produce all that is needed to destroy 
hunger, want, and fear. We have the power to build a social order in which we all have 
opportunity to live and to make the most of our abilities and ambitions and in which 
none of us ts condemned to a life of hunger, filth, and disease, a struggle merely to 
stay alive.”’—From Industry and Society, WiLL1AM F. WuyrTe, Associate Professor 


of Sociology, The University of Chicago. 








Public Relations Most Versatile Tool 


(Continued from page 13 


merits of the film, and enclosing a book- 
ing card. 

For the “club” type of audience, “cir- 
culation” ranges from 50 to 500 depend- 
ing upon the groups the sponsor wants to 
reach. School circulation usually provides 
attendance of 500 per booking. By the- 
atrical circulation, it is possible to reach 
from 1,700,000 to 2,000,000 people with 
1,000 showings. Such is a cross section of 
the operations involved in a nation-wide 
distribution service for industrial motion 
pictures. 


Educational Films for Schools 


The success a number of outstanding 
companies have had in showing their films 
before school audiences has been due to 
the character of the pictures themselves, 
and to the observance of certain factors. 
Educational institutions are more than 
willing to cooperate with business enter- 
prises, but they are extremely critical of 
industrial films It’s up to business, there- 
fore, to tell its story in the proper way. 
How can business tell its story to meet 
the exacting demands of educators? Sev- 
eral factors of evaluation have been 
listed: 

1. The films must be factual and not 
loaded with propaganda. Propaganda 
in the past has been a boomerang on 
industry, and served to defeat its own 
purpose. 


bo 


The films must be exciting and enter- 
taining. The so-called “educational” 
picture has been dull and lifeless. 

3. The films must articulate the facts of 
industry honestly. They should por- 
tray accurately the relationship of in- 
dustry to our economic life. 

4. Strict honesty in the listing and an- 

nouncement of films should be ob- 

served. The name of the maker should 
be clearly indicated, so that educators 
can not be misled. 
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Business Films—Cases in Public 
Relations 


The public relations worker will find 
that films which take the public “behind 
the scenes” of his organization are effec- 
tive and inexpensive because they tell a 
realistic story without confusion of detail, 
sometimes present in other media. 

Some specific cases will illustrate the 
point. Weyerhauser’s picture, Trees and 
Men, is representative of the type of pub- 
lic relations film that gives a broad, com- 
prehensive treatment of an industrial sub- 
ject suitable for showing to the general 
public. It illustrates the fact that while 
the motion picture medium may be used 
extensively for subjects strictly limited in 
their appeal—as to a company’s em- 
ployees or for special trade or dealer 
groups—the most function of 
the sound film is to present a generally in- 
formative and entertaining picture that 
will hold the interest of all classes and 
audiences, and create goodwill toward an 
organization and its products. 


effective 


Household Finance Corporation 


Another outstanding user of public re- 
lations film is the Household Finance 
Corporation, which has employed them 
effectively to teach thrift to the average 
American family. This outstanding small- 
loan firm does not try to persuade the 
housewife to borrow money, but to teach 
her how she may avoid unnecessary debt 
by managing her family income properly. 
Household’s series of public relations 
films have been in great demand by 
schools and colleges and women’s groups. 
and they have been doing a fine job of 
community relations. 

This firm has been particularly alert to 
the merits and public relations advan- 
tages of the motion picture. Visitors to 
the Chicago and New York World’s Fairs 
will recall Household’s magnificent booths 
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and exhibits. The air-conditioned theater 
and the exhibit in the Consumer Interests 
Building of the New York fair featured 
films on family finance matters, as well as 
human interest and entertainment. Exte- 
rior exhibits showed visitors practical 
demonstrations of “better buymanship”™ 
and management of family budgets. 


‘Inside the Cup” 


Visitors to the San Francisco Fair, like- 
wise, will remember the delightful motion 
picture of Hill Bros. Coffee Company, /n- 
side the Cup, shown in an up-to-date 
theater. The film, in technicolor, took the 
audience behind the scenes to Latin 
America, where the coffee grows: then 
showed in romantic fashion the various 
stages from the harvesting of the raw 
product to the arrival of coffee at the 
table. 

Other important users of business films 
have been the oil companies. Particularly 
interesting to the general public has been 
the institutional picture, The Story of the 
Standard Oil of California. Informative 
and educational in character, it depicts 
the story of petroleum from the search for 
oil, through various stages of production, 
manufacturing, testing, packaging, distri- 
bution, and utilization. Animations and 
aerial views add much to its effectiveness. 
Originally produced for showing to the 
company’s employees, it has been equally 
popular among service clubs, fraternal 
organizations, schools, churches, etc. 


The Oil Companies 


In similar vein, as a phase of its gen- 
eral consumer education program, Shell 
Oil Company has had considerable suc- 
cess with its sound picture, Oil From the 
Ground. This film shows the geologic for- 
mations, the drilling, manufacturing, re- 
fining, and other processes in the story of 
oil and its many uses. Then, in the field of 
advertising, Shell pioneered, a few years 
ago, in the effective use of ‘minute mov- 
ies” at neighborhood theaters. It pro- 
duced a sprightly, animated cartoon, 
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showing the gay disportings of personified 
oil drops, sparkling michievous-looking 
characters on the order of Wrigley’s 
Spearmen, which amused audiences all 
over the West. 

Union Oil Company, too, has employed 
sound films effectively in sales training, 
sales promotion, and for general consumer 
education. It has likewise used films effec- 
tively in carrying out its well-planned 
public relations program. For many years, 
Union has been showing to the public, 
free of charge, sound pictures on a vari- 
ety of subjects. These films, purchased by 
the company purely for their entertain- 
ment value, have been sponsored in much 
the same manner as a commercial radio 
program. The only identification they 
bear is the beginning caption, “Union Oil 
Company Presents,” and a tag line at the 
end, “Presented by the Union Oil Com- 
pany.” 

These entertainment films have done 
an excellent job of community relations. 
Descriptive catalogues of Union’s exten- 
sive film library are sent periodically to 
school principals and others interested in 
visual education. After a school, or other 
group head, has selected the desired film, 
booking dates are agreed on. Skilled pro- 
jectionists, emploved by Union Oil, have 
traveled up and down the West Coast, 
showing these pictures before schools and 
college groups, scientific and trade asso- 
ciations, service clubs, religious organiza- 
tions, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and many 
others. 


Sunkist and Del Monte 


Other interesting commercial applica- 
tions of motion pictures have been made 
by the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change and the California Packing Cor- 
poration. The former has found this me- 
dium particularly effective in promoting 
sale of citrus fruits. Sunkist’s Partnership 
for Profit and Sunkist for Profit have 
been used for years to show dealers how 
best to display and sell Sunkist products. 
In the field of general consumer educa- 
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tion, Sunkist’s film The Golden Journey 
has attracted considerable attention. It 
traces every step in the growing and pack- 
ing of oranges and has done a good public 
relations job. 

The California Packing Corporation, 
producers of the famed ‘Del Monte” 
brand of canned goods, has also issued 
some excellent films for general consumer 
education—many of them in color 
showing the cultivation and growing of 
various kinds of fruit, fishing for tuna, 
and various canning operations. 


General Electric 

General Electric was among the first 
industrial concerns to maintain its own 
motion-picture section. Today it is one of 
the growing number of large manufactur- 
ing companies which have their own mo- 
tion-picture production, laboratory, and 
distribution units. 

Pictures produced by G.E. have been 
of a diversified character, but in general 
they may be broken down into the follow- 
ing groups: 

1. Institutional or informative. Such pic- 
tures have been released first through 
theaters, then through schools, col- 
leges, organized social groups and busi- 
ness clubs. 

2. Sales. Pictures presented to influence 
special audiences to buy General Elec- 
tric Products. Also used within the or- 
ganization to keep its own men abreast 
of developments. 

3. Historical. Pictures of leading men or 
outstanding events chronicled for gen- 
eral entertainment or for organization 
training. They are used to acquaint 
new employees with the company’s 
history and ideals. 

4. Special films for limited use at com- 

pany meetings. They are usually of 

the inspirational variety to stimulate 
efficiency. 

Depicting mechanical processes. Used 

in the study of mechanical action, in 

analyzing rapid motion, or in showing 
methods of manufacture. 


Un 


The Slide Film 

Most of the illustrations given above 
refer to sound motion pictures, but equal- 
lv effective use can be made of the slide 
film. It has a special job to do under a 
specific set of circumstances. Its useful- 
ness and efficiency have long been proved 
What are the fields in which these con- 
tinuous strips of illustration have been 
particularly successful ? 

1. Sales Training. The now famous 
“firing line” series opened an entirely new 
phase of training potentialities. Many 
smaller businesses, employing no more 
than fifty salesmen, operating with say, 
eight to twelve branch offices. unable to 
afford higher-priced motion pictures, 
have found the slide film the answer to 
their needs. 

2. Consumer Education and Institu- 
tional Publicity. We have already referred 
to the spectacular use of motion pictures 
by Household Finance Corporation at 
fairs and exhibits. It has also found the 
slide-film effective in reaching smaller 
groups presenting the same kind of story 
Other notable users of slide films in this 
field have been the Coca-Cola Company 
Associated Wool Industries, and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

3. Replacement of Bulky Charts and 
Tables. Use of the slide film for technical 
lectures and sales meetings maks unnec- 
essary the packing of bulky charts and 
tables. Within a small tin can. carrying 
the film, pictorial reproductions of all 
these may be carried and thrown on the 
screen very effectively. This saves thou- 
sands of dollars, and wear and tear upon 
individuals making the presentation. 

4. Emplovee Relations. Closely allied 
to the use of the slide film in institutional 
publicity is its effectiveness in promoting 
better emplovee relations. The slide-filn 
offers a convenient, compact, inexpensive 
medium for presenting the background ot 
a company, the early struggles of its 
founders, its position in the general eco- 
nomic scene, and a romanticization of its 
operations and policies. 
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How can the public relations worker 
determine whether to use a motion pic- 
ture or a slide film in working out his pub- 
lic relations program? A number of fac- 
tors will determine his choice. First is the 
matter of cost. If the budget is limited, 
naturally the public relations worker will 
investigate the comparative costs of a 
slide film as against a motion picture. 
But, cost is not the decisive problem. For, 
as has been already indicated, some large 
concerns use both the slide film and the 
motion picture. It is a deciding factor 
only when the choice lies between the 
media for doing the same kind of job. 
Here. then, is the crux of the problem. 

The public relations worker should ask 
himself: What purpose do I wish to ac- 
complish? What kind of audience do I 
want to reach? What kind of message do I 
want to convey? Then, he should consider 
all these factors in terms of the amount of 
money he has to spend. The motion pic- 
ture and the slide film each has its own 
peculiar advantages and limitations. The 
slide film is specially adapted to one sort 
of task, and the motion picture to another. 

In general it may be said that where 
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action is an essential element in the 
proper presentation of a company’s story, 
the motion picture is the proper medium. 
But if the story can be as effectively pre- 
sented with a series of still frames, sup- 
plemented by narration, then the slide 
film can be employed. 

In presenting sales promotional mate- 
rial, involving methods of creating effec- 
tive displays, the sound slide film does an 
excellent job. But making a slide film re- 
quires a great deal of skill in order to 
create sufficient illusion of action in the 
stills. Where a set of still poses of charac- 
ters is used to highlight certain points, the 
slide film is a “natural.” It is particularly 
effective in depicting mass displays, “traf- 
fic density” for advertising purposes, and 
store “traffic” locations. 

It may be said, too, that the slide film is 
preferable where movement of thought is 
relatively slow, and where attention is to 
be concentrated upon a single subject. 
But if the audience is to be carried rapidly 
from one subject to another, through a 
series of fast-moving interrelated 
thoughts, the motion picture would be 
more desirable. 


MARVIN M. BLAck received his M.A. from Columbia University in 1924 and in the 
years 1936-38 did Ph.D. work at Stanford University in the field of socio economics. 
1928-32, he served on the editorial staffs of the New York Times’ Annalist and 
McGraw Hill’s Business Week. He wrote many interpretative articles on business and 
industrial development. Was editor of The Index, published by New York Trust Com- 
pany. There followed a number of vears as editorial consultant and free-lance writer 
during which time he served many institutions of national note. 1938-42 he devoted 
considerable time to a study of the techniques of motion picture production and lec- 
tured before educational institutions on this subject. 

His article on Public Relations’ Most Versatile Tool is reproduced from a chapter 
entitled “*The Film” in a new college text titled Practical Public Relations. This new 
book, soon to be issued by Harper and Brothers, is co-authored by Dr. Rex F. Harlow 
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Booka for Business Executives 
and Public Relations Directors 





HOW TO CONDUCT CONSUMER AND OPINION RESEARCH 
The Sampling Survey in Operation 





Edited by ALBERT B. BLANKENSHIP, Author of ‘Consumer and Opinion Research 


This book draws upon the compiled experience and wisdom of twenty-nine 
authors from over twenty different backgrounds of industry and govern. 
ment experience to describe in operational detail the numerous methods 
of measuring public responses for commercial and public purposes. Among 
the topics treated are market research on production development, on 
branded goods, on advertising copy and copy testing, on radio reactions, 
public relations response and the like. $4.00 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A Program for Colleges and Universities 





By W. EMERSON RECK, Director of Public Relations, Colgate University 


This book is unique in supplying a comprehensive, vivid and anecdotal dis- 
cussion of a public relations program for colleges. It includes principles, 
organization set-up and description of various type of publics with which 
relations have to be satisfactorily maintained. Its discussion is so basic and 
suggestive as to be of value to all public relations executives. $3.00 


THE ART OF PLAIN TALK 





By RUDOLF FLESCH, Author of “Marks of Readable Style 


Everyone will find this book a gold mine of information for improving his 
ability to communicate more directly and forcefully. “The Art of Plain Talk 
offers specific, eye-on-the-word criticism of bad writing. (Dr. Flesch prac- 
tices what he teaches.) It offers much good advice about the art of learning 
to write so people can understand you.””—Christian Science Monitor. “'| be- 
lieve this is the most useful and important book to writer that | have ever 
read.’’—C. B. Larrabee, Printers’ Ink. $2.50 


ECONOMICS IN ONE LESSON 


By HENRY HAZLITT, Editorial Department, The New York Times 


A brilliant, searching analysis of the economic fallacies most popular today 
and the central error from which they stem. “If people wish to disperse the 
illusions which push pressure groups and politicians all over the world to 
economic cannibalism and universal impoverishment, they will form little 
societies to further the sale and influence of Mr. Hazlitt’s incisive economic 
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‘lesson’.””—John Chamberlain, New York Times Book Review. $2.00 








At your bookstore or on approval from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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God public relations 
can't be bought 


HERE IS NO price tag on public esteem. It mast be 
merited and won on the basis of sound management 
policies and actions which will withstand the acid test of 
public scrutiny. Today's greatest management responsibilities 
are in the public relations area. Relations with employees, 
stockholders, consumers, community, government, and other 
influence groups, demand public relations know-how of the 
highest calibre. Many key executives throughout the nation 
are finding, for the first time, the practical down-to-earth 
public relations guidance they require in “Public Relations in 
Action” —a complete, authoritative, executive reference-course 
dealing with current public relations problems, practices, 
principles, and techniques. $200 fee includes personal refer- 
ence library, and printed texts treating all divisions of this 
major Management tool—Public Relations. Write: 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
369 PINE STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 











